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INTRODUCTION 

This is the authentic story of a British 
airman and his remarkable experiences as a 
"fighting scout" in the present war. 

But it is more than a mere recital of personal 
experiences in the Flying Corps, The circum- 
stances under which the author served his 
country in the air make it a document of thrill- 
ing human interest- 
Captain George Frederick Campbell became 
"a soldier of the sky" to avenge the loss of his 
entire family in the war. Already a soldier of 
the King before the war broke out in August, 
1914, he was serving in India as a lieutenant 
of the Highland Light Infantry when his 
regiment was ordered to the European front, 
immediately after war was declared by Great 
Britain against Germany. In a few weeks he 
was fighting to stem the Hun advance on 
Paris, His father, Col. Colin Campbell, of 
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6 INTRODUCTION 

the Scots Guards, and his three brothers were 
already with their regiments at the front. 

Then, first, his father fell, killed in the me- 
morable retreat from Mons. At the battle of 
Loos, his brothers, Bruce and Jamie Camp- 
bell, both lieutenants, fell with their faces to 
the foe ; and in a trench raid not long after his 
remaining brother, Capt, Blaikie Campbell, 
was killed. The menfolk of his family were 
gone, but an invalid mother and a loving sis- 
ter remained to mourn in the old ancestral 
home in the Mull of Kintyre, back in bonnie 
Scotland. Then his sister, bent on an errand 
of mercy, embarked on the ill-fated "Arabic," 
and was counted among the lost when the ves- 
sel was sunk by a German torpedo. This final 
crushing blow killed the mother. The author, 
then a lieutenant of the Highlanders, was left 
alone. 

At the battle of Neuve Chapelle in 1915, 
Capt. Campbell was severely wounded, having 
his hipbone shattered by a bayonet thrust 
through the abdomen. Several months in hos- 
pital followed, during which he brooded over 
his losses and meditated revenge. On his re- 
covery, he was declared imfit for further duty 
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in the trenches with his regiment. He then 
sought and found his opportunity for further 
service, in the Royal Flying Corps. 

For two years, until again severely wounded, 
he fought the Hun in the air. Only a part of 
what he did is modestly, though thrillingly, 
recoimted in these pages. And in justice to 
the gallant author it must be said that it was 
only after repeated urgings that he consented 
to tell the tale. 

Many German aeroplanes have fallen be- 
fore this intrepid "fighting scout." Just how 
many, no man can tell. But he has officially 
participated in brmging down eighteen, and 
several more are unofiicially credited to him 
or to his assistance. Few men have passed 
through such an experience as his and live to 
tell the tale. 

Capt. Campbell probably owes his life, as 
well as much of his military success, to the fact 
that he comes of hardy, fighting stock. His 
grandfather served gallantly as a British of- 
ficer in the Indian Mutiny of 1857 and the 
Crimean War of 1859, and bore honorable 
scars to the day of his death. 
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Educated in England, Capt. Campbell left 
Marlborough College, Gloucester, at the age 
of 19, and entered Sandhurst Military Acad- 
emy, where he received a thorough military 
training. His service in the British Army 
prior to 1914 included two years in India, 
where he was engaged in frontier patrol work 
and became a thorough soldier. 

In the early days of the great war he par- 
ticipated in the battles of Mons, the Marne, 
and Neuve Chapelle, besides numerous minor 
engagements and trench raids. Probably no 
man alive has seen more actual fighting on the 
ground and in the air. 

Today Capt. Campbell shows few outward 
traces of his wounds and his sorrows, though 
the eflPects remam. And while he is incapaci- 
tated for active service m the air,-the doctors 
having forbidden him to fly at any high alti- 
tudes, he would gladly return and "do it all 
over again,*' if he could, for his heart and soul 
are in the war that has cost him all his loved 
ones. 

Now in the United States, he is doing what 
he can to aid the British-Canadian recruiting 
missions, urging all his compatriots domiciled 
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here to do their patriotic duty. For, as he 
says, no man with red blood in his veins should 
fail to heed his country's call, and this war is 
for humanity. 

May this book stir the sluggish soul to ac- 
tion, where such a stimulus is needed ! To the 
patriotic American it will come as a revelation 
of what it means to gain the supremacy of the 
air, which is needed to win the war. And every' 
word of it is true I 

The Publisher. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WHY I JOINED THE FLYINO COBPS. 

"Petrol on!— Switch off !— Suck in, sirl" 
The snappy cry of the air mechanic to the 
army flyer, as the soldier of the sky prepares 
for flight, still rings out clearly in my memory. 
I heard it flrst on Salisbury Plain; then at the 
starting-point in Hampshire from which I 
made my flrst flight to France ; and then as a 
flghting scout I heard it, many a time after, 
at the dawn of day on the Western front of the 
world's greatest war. 

I hear it now, with the pilot's answering cry, 
"Petrol on! Switch off!" as I begin to set down, 
while recollection remains vivid, some of the 
events and experiences of my two years in the 
air service. Two wonderful years! Two ter- 
rible years! Two years of unutterable sad- 
ness ! Two years of revenge 1 

IS 
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Of course you have heard of a Scotch mist. 
Perhaps you have met the real thing in its 
native haunts, and know just how it feels. 
Well, the day which I have in mind was a day 
in August, 1915, somewhere in Fifeshire, Scot- 
land, when the heavy mist and the cold ate into 
the very marrowbones of a wounded man, and 
sent my spirits down to zero. 

There I was, troubled very badly both in 
mind and body. The physical bother of sciatica, 
aggravated by the mist, was bad enough in my 
convalescent condition, but that was nothing 
compared with the mental anguish of a dis- 
covery I had made that day. 

I had learned at the battalion depot that I 
should be of no further material use to my 
regiment, the Highland Light Infantry, on 
account of my last wound, received in the bat- 
tle of Neuve Chapelle on March 10, five 
months before. This hip wound had been 
patched-up very nicely, but left me slightly 
lame, and so far as further infantry service in 
the trenches was concerned I was declared out 
of it. 

This was a nice predicament to be in, when 
I had counted on getting back to the front with 
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WHY I JOINED THE FLYERS 15 

the regiment. I simply had to get back, just 
to ease my feelings. Probably there was an 
underlying desire for the satisfaction of some 
sort of personal revenge upon the Hun. In 
a way I wanted to get my own back, for in the 
war I had lost my father and three brothers, 
killed in action; my sister, torpedoed on the 
"Arabic," and my mother, who died from the 
shock. That was indeed a score to be evened 
up. No man can deny me the right to harbor 
thoughts of vengeance, though God knows I 
tried hard enough to keep the thought of 
duty uppermost. But the blood of my kin 
cried aloud to me from the battlefields of 
France and Flanders, and the white faces of 
my mother and sister haunted my dreams. I 
simply must get back to the fighting line. But 
how? — that was the question: How was I to 
get back when the doctors had ruled against 
me? "Fit for home service onlyl" 

Then, in that chill and penetrating mist on 
a bleak hillside of bonnie Scotland, tortured in 
body and torn with unspeakable emotion, but 
fired with keen desire for another and a harder 
go at the enemy who had given me such a bitter 
personal grudge to wipe out, I cast about in 
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my mind for some way to return to the front. 

"By Jove," I said to myself after taking 
stock of the possibilities. "I have it 1 The Fly- 
ing Corps 1 There will surely be a chance for 
me in the aviation branch of the service. I 
know I can be of some use there, even if I am 
slightly lame." And then and there I de- 
termined to make application to take the exam- 
ination for entrance to the Royal Fljring 
Corps, that gallant body of men which had 
already gained imperishable fame for itself 
and had nobly earned the nation's gratitude. 

That evening my application was duly 
posted. 

I had never flown in any kind of a machine, 
nor had I ever been near an aeroplane up to 
that time, but as I recall my feelings on that 
day, I had a peculiar sort of intuition — call it 
a hunch, if you will — that I could fly. There 
is an indescribable something (at least I can- 
not describe it) which leads you to believe, 
ahnost to know, that you can do a thing, 
whether you have ever tried it before or not. 
That is the kind of feeling I had when I ap- 
plied for a chance at flying service, and it was 
a sure-enough hunch. 
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WHY I JOINED THE FLYERS 17 

It was only a few days until I was ordered 
to take the physical examination for the Flying 
Corps. A sound constitution and perfect eye- 
sight helped me with the doctors, and, in spite 
of the handicaps of my partially-healed wound 
and lameness, I was finally accepted by the 
War Office after about fifteen days' waiting 
in grave suspense. 

When the good news arrived, on September 
1, 1915, I was ordered to report for training 
at once. Accordingly I started to pack my kit 
in feverish haste, eager to be off. But the news 
w« too good to k^p to mysdf . So hurrying 
up to the mess I had to tell everybody, my 
brother officers and all the boys I found at 
headquarters. The "lame duck" had a new 
lease of military life — a splendid prospect of 
getting back to active service at the front! 

The boys all congratulated me and said I 
was very lucky to be able to pass the examina- 
tions. As I was the first officer of the regiment 
to be posted to the Flying Corps, they all 
expressed a hope that I would make a good 
showing in the ah-, if only for the sake of the 
regiment. This I promised them I would try 
to do, and I can sincerely say that I never for- 
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got that promise, made in the hour of my most 
regretful farewells to the regiment. 

Next day saw me en route to Reading, in 
the south of England, where one of the 
"ground schools" for the preliminary training 
of flying men was located. 

The ground-school work, by the way, is an 
all-important part of an air pilot's training, as 
I was soon to discover. It is there that you 
learn all the airman must know about engines, 
the theory of flight, aids to flight, wireless tel- 
egraphy, aerial navigation by night and by 
day, bomb dropping, observer's duties, and a 
whole lot of other things that may not strike 
a novice as necessary, but are absolutely essen- 
tial nevertheless to the making of a soldier of 
the sky. The equipment of a flying man, phys- 
ical, mental, and technical, must be complete 
and flrst-class in every respect, or he will be 
handicapped from the take-off and his life is 
the stake* 
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CHAPTER 11. 



AT THE "GEOUND SCHOOL," 



Arriving at Reading, I found that the 
ground school was quite a large one and 
known as the best of its kind in the country. 
There must have been from six to eight hun- 
dred fellows there, training for the R. F. C. 
Most of them, like myself, were army men and 
had been transferred at their own request from 
regiments of the line and other branches of 
the service. Nearly all had been "across" at 
the front and had seen active service. In fact, 
the material for pilots at that time was excep- 
tionally good, because having had experience in 
trench warfare the men were accustomed to 
gunfire and it was a matter of small conse- 
quence to them. Nonchalance in this respect 
is a great advantege to a pUot in his early 
flights on the fighting front or in enemy ter- 
rdn, where he is liable at any moment to re- 
ceive a warm greeting from "Archie." That 
is the name ^ven by British airmen to the anti- 
«rc»ft «tmery .f either ride. 

19 



20 A SOLDIER OF THE SKY 

When I reported at Reading, however, I 
was unacquainted with "Archie" and had yet 
to learn his name. I presented myself at the 
orderly room, handed in my name, and was 
allotted quarters in a fine large room facing 
on the court of an ancient college, in which 
many of my fellow-novices were billeted. 

A "batman," or soldier servant, met me in 
the corridor and informed me that my luggage 
had arrived and that I was just in time for 
dinner. Oh, joy! This was welcome news after 
my journey down from the north, and I 
promptly made my way to the large refectory 
or mess hall where dinner was being served. 
This mess, I may remark, was a bit different 
from most regimental messes, because you had 
to do all your own waiting, and nobody made 
a fuss over you, even though you were an 
officer. It was a good, as well as a democratic, 
arrangement, for it was much quicker to serve 
oneself in cafeteria style and the plan allowed 
us all more time to ourselves for study or — 
otherwise. 

A due regard for candor, and the traditional 
truthfulness of a Scot, compel me to state thai 
it was mostly "otherwise" with a good many 
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of US novices at Reaxling, at the time of which 
I write. However, I did manage to find a 
wee bit of time occasionally for study of mat- 
ters that I thought I needed most to know. 

Saturday was always a half -holiday at the 
ground school, and gave an opportunity for 
a weekly trip to London — ^about an hour's 
ride — ^which most of the boys embraced. Some 
spent the week-end at Henley or Windsor, 
both of these favorite resorts being only a few 
miles from Reading and also on the River 
Thames, with splendid facilities for boating. 
On Saturday afternoons and all day on Sun- 
days the embryo flyers dotted the famous old 
river, usually lazing about in punts and canoes 
with lady loves from London or the up-river 
towns. A few men would remain each week 
in their quarters at Reading for alleged pur- 
poses of study. 

My course at the ground school lasted for 
five weeks, when there were examinations and 
my wee bits of study counted well, for I came 
out with very good results. The following 
Monday morning I received orders to report 
forthwith at the Central Flying School on Sal- 
isbury Plain. There, I learned, it was quite 
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possible that I myself, a soldier of the King, 
might be called a "Hmi." In fact the yomig 
flyers on the ancient plain are quite frequently 
called Hims by their instructors and elders, the 
"Hun" in this case being a recent corruption 
of the old army pet name "young *un," applied 
to a youngster in the service. There were 
several other things that I was to learn at the 
Flying School. 



CHAPTER in. 

THE FLTIXO SCHOOL ON 8ALISBXJBY PLAIN. 

As I approached the stage of actual flight 
in my training, I was filled with curiosity about 
my probable sensations and behavior when I 
found myself at last "up in the air/' My 
first aerial joy-ride came sooner than I had 
expected. 

The Central Flying School of the R. F. C, 
at Upavon, Wiltshire, turned out to be an 
enormously long and exceptionally good aero- 
drome, with L-shaped hangars which allowed 
a great many machines to be stored away at 
night. Situated in the midst of the great Salis- 
bury Plain, with its wide stretches of level 
ground, and famed for its Druidic remains like 
those at Stonehenge, it was an ideal spot for 
the first flights of those who, like myself, had 
everything to learn about "taking off" and 
landiing in a "plane" or "bus," alias an aero- 
plane. The word "airplane," by the way, had 
no standing with us. 

After reporting to the camp commander I 
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was put under canvas, or in a tent, but the 
weather being fairly good for October, tent- 
ing was not half as bad as might have been 
expected. The next morning I was allotted 
to a flying party or squadron, and then it was 
that I took my first ride in a plane. 

I happened to be standing around, await- 
ing my turn and gazing about m wonder at 
the evolutions of some of the more advanced 
pupils, who were fighting sham battles over 
the drome. 

''How soon shall I be able to do such things 
and meet the Hun in the air on even terms?" 

I was just asking myself the question and 
resolving to do my best to speed the day, when 
suddenly I was roused to sharp attention by 
the clear and distinct drawl of one of the officer 
instructors, who wore a monocle in his right 
eye and stuttered very badly : 

"All right, you — ^wh-what's his name? Gug- 
gug-get your bally hel-helmet on and cuc-cuc- 
come up with me. I'm gug-gug-going to give 
you a joy-ride.** 

And he meant me I Tou may be able to 
imagine my feelings at that moment— about 
to go up for the first time! I had a strange 
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sort of sensation — felt rather queer in fact — 
and thought it must be a ease of the malady 
commonly called "cold feet." But I did my 
best to fight it down, so as not to betray my 
state of mind to the rest of the boys stand- 
ing around the hangar door, for I observed 
that they were grinning and nudging one 
another. To me they seemed to be anticipat- 
ing some sort of excitement or amusement— 
at my expense, I supposed — ^and this added 
greatly to the discomfort which I confess I 
felt. 

Afterwards I found out why the boys were 
grinning. The instructor who had addressed 
me was no other than the most reckless pilot — 
at least for "stunting" — ^that was attached to 
the drome at that time. I was an absolute 
novice and it was generally known that he 
"put the wind up" everybody he took up, by 
his crazy, harebrained stimts. "Stunts" have 
a decided tendency to make a young flyer a 
bit dizzy, especially when performed close to 
the ground, which was his favorite arena for 
hair-raising performances with new pupils as 
passengers. Reckless though my stuttering 
instructor may have been, he looked a very 
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innocent sort of chap for the kind of reputa- 
tion he carried. But flyers cannot be judged 
by their looks, I found that out more than 
once later on. So did the Huns I 

But on with my first joy-ridel With many 
misgivings, which I tried hard to disguise, I 
proceeded into the hangar and got a flying 
helmet, as directed. These helmets are so con- 
structed that if you fall and land on your 
"napper," or if any kind of missile resulting 
from an accident should hit you, the helmet 
will protect your head somewhat. 

Putting on the massive thing (commonly 
called a "Hun helmet"), I was then handed 
a pair of army goggles. These are of rubber, 
with two Triplex lenses inset to prevent splint- 
ering of the glass should the wearer be hit in 
the eye. I was well wrapped up in heavy 
clothing, for I had heard it was very cold "up 
there" — ^an idea common to new aviation 
pupils, who are often seen going up wrapped 
like an Eskimo with an instructor lightly clad. 
Then I followed my instructor out to the 
machine, which was standing ready several 
yards from the hangar, on the edge of the 
"tarmac." This, by the way, is the portion of 
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an aerodrome immediately outside the hangar 
doors — B, stretch of smooth ground, asphalted 
or oil-surfaced to prevent dust from being 
blown into the shed or the picking up of earth 
and stones by the engine propeller when it 
revolves on starting. 

The machine was set "facing into" the wind, 
a slight breeze having sprung up. I looked 
at the big "bird" for a minute, trying to puzzle 
out how I was going to climb into it, when I 
was struck by a bright idea — "Do as the 
instructor doesl" So I watched him closely, 
as I disliked to appear foolish in front of all 
the other boys, standing aroimd with their eyes 
riveted on m6. 

But in spite of my best eflPorts I did not 
get into the machine without getting tangled 
up in some wires which I had learned about 
at the groimd school, but had forgotten for 
the moment — ^the "drift wires." Once seated, 
however, in the rear seat of the cockpit, I 
began to feel more comfortable. 

"Put on your belt — strap it around your 
waist 1" ejaculated the "O. C. plane," with the 
slightest symptoms of a stutter. 

I complied to the best of my ability — every- 
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thing seems so different in an aeroplane; at 
least I thought so at the time. 

Then I looked around^ but could see very 
little of the mechanism, except a queer cross- 
piece in the center of the nacelle, with grips 
on it to take hold of. I grasped these and 
found that they moved backward and forward, 
as well as with a seesaw movement, or 
up and down like a rocker-arm. These I 
soon found to be the controls of the "ailerons," 
or little wings on the trailing edge of each 

plane, like little flaps. 

I was just wondering where to put my feet, 
when I looked forward and spotted the rudder 
bar, which bore traces of feet having been 
placed there before. All of these things were 
connected up "in dual"; that is, they were 
connected up to the front seat in which the 
instructor sat, directly before me. 

Once more I glanced about me and marveled 
at the numerous wires on the machine, which 
was a Maurice Farman Shorthorn, Then I 
recalled hearing that someone once asked dur- 
ing an examination how to rig an aeroplane of 
this model, and the reply of a Cockney rigger 
was somewhat sarcastic: 
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"You puts a canary in between the wings 
of this 'ere blinkin' machine, and keeps on 
a-stickin' in wires till 'e just cawnt get hout." 

Just then I noticed that two mechanics who 
had been standing near the machine had sud- 
denly got busy. One of them was kicking 
the chocks under the wheels of the imder- 
carriage. The other man, getting in between 
the tail booms, called out distinctly: 

"Petrol on! Switch off! Suck in, sirl'' 

The instructor immediately complied with 
this request by moving the throttle forward, 
and glancing at his control switch he repeated, 
"Petrol on! Switch off!'* This done, the 
mechanic started turning the propeller aroimd 
to "suck in" the fuel mixture, then stopped 
suddenly and called out, "Contact, sir!" 

This caQ was repeated by the pilot in front 
of me and immediately complied with, where- 
upon I heard the roar of the 8-cylinder, 
80-horsepower Renault engine, which soon 
dropped into an idle, rhythmic mutter lasting 
about a minute, to get the engine warmed up. 

My instructor being satisfied with this, pro- 
ceeded to open up his throttle gradually, until 
there was a steady roar ; upon which he immedi- 
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ately throttled it down again, being satisfied 
with the "revs" indicated on the revolution 
counter (about 1450 revolutions per minute) • 

Then, with a quick wave of his arm from 
right to left (meaning ''Cast off the diocks"), 
the plane was free to move. 

All the while I sat intensely interested in 
the proceedings. I kept my eye glued on 
^'the man in front" of me. It was fascinating! 
He seemed so nondialant about everything 
he did that I began to admire his work, every 
bit of it. 

While I was cogitating in this fashion I 
was surprised to find that we were moving 
ahead slowly, the chocks having been removed 
from under the wheels. With the nose of the 
plane pointed "into the wind," the pflot now 
looked around to see that all was clear, then 
opened up the throttle — and we were offl 

Suddeidy. like some strange Uve thing, mth 
the engine now working "all out," the machine 
"got its tail up" and we sped away up the 
aerodrome. I felt a bit bewildered at first and 
the whole affair was full of mystery to me, 
never having seen an aeroplane "take off" 
before. 
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Soon the machine gathered speed and began 
to run much easier than at first. The sensa- 
tion of the ground graduaUy receding from 
me was simply grand ! I seemed to be sitting 
stiU, with the earth slipping past me very 
quickly. Then the wonder of it dawned upon 
me. I realized that I was in the air! How 
buoyant it felt — and what a marvelous sensa- 
tion it was to be able to look all about one, 
on all sides, above and below, and at the same 
time to feel something solid beneath one's feet. 

I can never forget that early-morning scene 
on Salisbury Plain, spread out like a map 
below. How beautiful and peaceful the coun- 
tryside looked I How far removed it seemed 
from scenes of bloody strife 1 Who would have 
thought, gazing from that smoothly soaring 
plane, that war, with all its horrors, was being 
waged less than two hundred miles away, — 
that in a couple of hours we could have flown 
to the bloodstained trenches of the western 
front, to find ourselves saluted by showers of 
shrapnel I 

Little did I realize then how different would 
be the scene soon to be unfolded to my view 
from the air in shell-torn France. Here all 
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was peace and beauty in the landscape. There 
I was to find the air filled with the smoke of 
battle, the roar of big guns, the noise and 
concussion of high explosives, and the black 
cloudbursts of enemy shells. 

I experienced no dizziness on my first joy- 
ride until my instructor started some of his 
customary antics with the plane. Then I 
realized how much I loved the groimd. After 
awhile, though, my imeasiness wore off con- 
siderably and I even began to think I felt at 
home, when suddenly the motor stopped! I 
had been so busy gazing about me that I had 
not noticed the pilot shutting it off. Naturally 
the machine would have lost its speed if he 
had not put it into a gliding position, and I 
soon saw — and felt — ^that we were dipping 
rather suddenly toward the earth. The feel- 
ing was anything but pleasant at first, but 
when I saw the ground rapidly coming up to 
me I felt relieved at the prospect of being 
once more on terra firma. 

Once landed, the pilot "taxied" the machine 
up to the tarmac, got down, and called up to 
me: "That's all this morning 1 Better run 
down and get a bite to eat and come back at 
mne. 



■STARTING UP' THE PROPELLEK ON A PLANE. 
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I found my way out of the machine after 
the same puzzling movements I had gone 
through at the outset. Then I went up to the 
timekeeper. I asked him, "How long was I 
up?" He replied, "Twenty minutes, sir." 

"What do I have to do now?" 

"Nothing, sir. I have entered it on the fly- 
ing time sheet, — except that you might have 
to put it into your logbook." 

This book, by the way, is an exact accoimt 
of what you do in the air, the type of machine, 
the date, hour, whether solo or dual flight, time, 
height, and course that you flew, etc. In the 
remarks column you tell what you did. 

I accordingly entered up all that I had done 
in this book and kept a record from then on 
of every flight. The book is signed at the end 
of every week by the commanding officer. 

Then I went down to the mess and there I 
foimd the other "Huns," who were all trying 
to talk at once, giving their version of what 
they had done in the air that morning; also 
making little remarks about how good or how 
bad their instructor was. This mess was very 
similar to the one at Reading, but the food was 
much better. 
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The general routine of the school after 
early-morning flying was so arranged that all 
advanced pupils, that is, those who were ''on 
their solo" or "on their own solo" went back 
to the hangars and continued flying to 11 :80 
A. M. The new pupils, or Huns, from 9 
o'clock until 11:80, usually had to practise 
buzzing, wireless, and attend a lecture on the- 
ory of flight, or engines. These lectures were 
delivered in the instructional sheds by one of 
the instructors, generally a different instructor 
every day specializing in some particular 
branch or subject. 

I was among the Huns at first. However, 
after the first few days I had managed to get 
in a few hours' dual flight, so that at the end 
of five days, after doing about two hours and 
fif ty.five minutes in the air, I was ready for 
my first solo. 



CHAPTER IV. 



MY FIRST SOLO EUGHT. 



The following morning I appeared at early- 
morning flying, feeling very "windy," for I 
had a hmich that I was going to be sent off 
alone this morning. I had a feeling of uneasi- 
ness all the time I was kept in suspense, 
waiting for a machine to become vacant. Nev- 
ertheless I did feel confident that I could fly 
all right, even though the instructor had bawled 
me out a little bit now and then. 

I was waiting around when presently a 
machine came gliding in, landed on the big 
cirde in the center of the aerodrome, taxied 
up to the shed, and as it came near, the engine 
still running, I heard a voice call : 

"Gret your gnunmet on, Scotty. I'm going 
to take you around once." (The old flyer 
usually calls the flying helmet a grummet.) 

At last I was "for it,'* so I jumped up 
quickly and ran out, putting on my helmet as 
I ran. By this time I had mastered the diffi- 
culty of climbing in and out of the bus, and 
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when I found myself in the front seat I really 
began to think I was getting to be quite a 
"bird man," 

Above the roar of the motor I heard the 
instructor yelling to me : 

"All right now, Jock. Taxi her out and 
take her off. Be sure to keep her into the 
wind, and mind — ^watch yourself. Think 
what you are doing, for it's up to you now. 
I am not going to touch it. You're flying this 
bus, so bear that in mind!" 

This put me on my mettle and I determined 
to do my best. Then, with all the precautions 
I had been taught about taking a machine out 
— ^that is, making sure by looking aroimd that 
I was not going to bump into anybody — I 
opened up my throttle and the machine started 
moving across the aerodrome. Facing it into 
the wind, I opened my throttle a bit more and 
began to "take off." 

Fortunately I did everything correctly, — 
taking off, flying aroimd the aerodrome, turn- 
ing and banking, shutting off my engine, and 
landing. As I landed, my instructor said: 

"That's very goodl Take her off solo now. 
I am going in. Make one circuit and land. 
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and if it's all right I'll wave to you to go up 
again." 

"Very good, sir," I replied. 

Then I looked around me, saw all was clear, 
put my hand on my throttle, and started to 
open it up very gradually. 

You can just put yourself in my position 
and imagine what it would be like to fly around 
for several hours with a competent flyer, then 
have him suddenly leave you, and find your- 
self alone for the first time in an aeroplane. 
To say the least, it's uncomfortable. 

As the machine bounded forward I felt, — 
I didn't imagine, — ^that it was much lighter. 
The consequence was that in the usual manner 
I poked her nose forward, to get the tail up. 
You must get the tail up to get it into flying 
position, with the tail skid off the ground, 
allowing the plane to roll easily. 

Once in flying position, the plane seemed to 
rise very rapidly. I sat rigid in the seat, very 
much against instructions, because you are told 
to fly in "an easy or restful position." Mine 
was anything but easy. My eye was glued 
straight ahead of me, on the air speed indi- 
cator, or Pitot tube, instead of watching where 
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I was going, at least I imagined it was glued 
there. Nevertheless I was lucky, because the 
field was a good one and no obstructions in the 
way. 

Up, up, up I seemed to soar, feeling unusu- 
ally light and I must say bewildered. I had 
never prayed very much in my life and the boys 
that have been "over there" usually have seen 
some awful sights — ^sickening ones, and some- 
times they question, "Is there a Grod, to allow 
such things to occur — ^people killing each other 
and massacring each other, grappling at each 
other's throats?" But I did not stop to ques- 
tion the existence of God when I was up in 
that machine. As I say, I had never prayed 
very much and I had been out at the front, 
mind you, and in a tight comer now and then ; 
but tliis was one time that I breathed a prayer. 
I knew no regular prayer, but kept saying 

over and over a little sentence I heard some 
time or other that just eased my feelings a 

little bit. You know, it sort of reconciled you 

somewhat; made you feel as if you were not 

alone after all, but had someone to fall back 

upon. 

When I found I was going along very 
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nicely, f dt the weight of the machine on the 
controls, and realized that they were sturdy 
and not the flimsy little things you might imag- 
ine, I felt more at home ; at least I gradually 
began to feel more at home. On, on, straight 
ahead I went ! I looked below me and spotted a 
tiny little river. Then I spotted a little village, 
which I knew to be Pewsey. How easy it was 
to see things up there! No wonder, the 
unlimited value of an aeroplane in wart 

Then I began to debate in my mind just 
when I was going to make my little turn. 
Which should it be, left or right? There are 
rules for traffic in the air, you know, as well 
as on the ground. 

I had forgotten what circuit I was doing, 
and instead of my really flying the machine, 
the machine was flying me ; because it seemed 
to go where it wanted to, not where I wanted 
it to. I decided to take it in hand at once ; so 
being determined to make a successful solo, I 
gripped the controls a little bit harder. Then 
remembering my instructions about "bank- 
ing," I proceeded to do a left-hand turn, run- 
ning over the instructor's words in my mind. 

"A little bit of left rudder, — ^just a tiny little 
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bit; now a tiny little bit of aileron, — (that is, 
you pull down the control stick to the left) — 
not too much. And now keep her nose up just 
a little bit. Steady ! Down a little bit. Then 
gradually round we go!" 

I kept glancing now and then at my Pitot 
tube. "Don't let it get below 45 and not above 
70 M. P. H." (miles per hour), I remembered 
the instructor telling me, "when on a turn." 
This I bore in mind very vividly. 

Having mastered the turn quite success- 
fully, as I thought, I really did feel more at 

home, so proceeded to fly straight down the 
aerodrome. I was passing the hangars flying 
south, the hangars being sharply below me on 
my right, and felt so confident about the whole 
thing now that I thought it would be a good 
idea to let them see how well I was flying on 
my first solo. As I passed the hangar, — ^my 
hangar, — I noticed my instructor and some of 
the boys standing there very interested in my 
flight, because first soloists have a delightful 
habit of creating a little bit of excitement one 
way or another; some by crazy, unforgivable 
antics in the air and others by coming down 
and trying to make a hole in the ground. The 
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motto of this particular procedure, adopted 
by the School, is "Ascende, — descende, — 
crashe!" 

When I got opposite the boys I very flip- 
pantly waved my hand, two fingers up, which 
is a sign of greeting used quite frequently by 
flyers when passing another plane, and usually 
implies familiarity. As I did this I noticed 
that the instructor turned to some of the boys, 
evidently telling them something. But I turned 
my attention to other things of more import- 
ance just then, I began to think I would 
like to get on the ground and wondered how 
I was going to do it. 

Of course, I had been instructed in the art 
of landing, but I just could not make up my 
mind to pull that throttle back, thereby losing 
the power of my engine, and as for sticking 
my nose toward the earth, that didn't appeal 
to me at all. But the same old feeling soon 
came over me, — "I'll not be beaten, so it's got 
to be done!'* 

This thought had no sooner flashed through 
my mind than I had acted; but mind you, I 
looked for what seemed a long time at that 
throttle before I plucked up courage to shut 
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the engine off. The engme was now turning 
over quite slowly ; to keep up my speed I had 
to put my nose down; therefore I was gliding 
and very nicely too, for it is always smooth 
rimning all the way down. I had been up to 
2,500 feet when I shut off. As the earth came 
rushing up to me I felt my controls, to see 
that all was in order. I wasn't going to break 
my neck if I could help it. 

Down, down I went, — ^nearer and nearer 
swept the earth, — ^until very, very gradually 
I started flattening out a few feet off the 
ground. As I flattened out, the machine lost 
some of its speed, then it settled, but was 
rolling fairly rapidly. I had breathed a sigh 
of relief as I felt the earth once more, but 
imagined I had seen some sort of a ditch 
straight in front of me that I was going to 
hit. So acting on the fleeting thought I yanked 
back my controls, the result being that the 
machine, having a certain amount of speed, 
started to soar once more. Failing in the 
attempt though, it stood on its tail for about 
half a second, then— -crash! I had hit the 
ground a good wallop, — ^I had "pancaked** and 
smashed my under-carriage. 
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Can you imagine my disgust, after flying 
around in the manner in which I did, and 
landing, — ^mind you, I had landed, but had not 
lost my speed; — then doing the trick that I 
had done! Wouldn't it make you feel rather 
sheepish or even foolish? I know it did me. 

Well, there I sat in that machine. Of course, 
I wasn't hurt by a ten-foot bump like that, but 
I was sort of dazed by the result and kept 
thinking and thinking. I was roused from my 
reverie by my instructor (wonderful fellow, he 
covered ground when he wanted to!) tearing 
out across the aerodrome and yelling at the top 
of his voice: "You silly ass, what the hell do 
you think you are up to? That was absolutely 
uncalled for! Good Grod, man, you're one of 
these chaps that is really a waste of good time. 
Really, you know, I can't quite make it out I" 

He kept this up for about a minute longer, 
then strolled oflF to the hangars. I kept my 
tongue in my cheek and said nothing ; the less 
you say to people in authority, especially some 
people, the better for you in the long run. I 
was just going off after him when he sud- 
denly turned and said: 

"I say! You had better stay where you arc. 
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If you don't know what you are obliged to do 
in a case of this kind, you had better learn 
now. Huns, you know, are obliged to stay by 
their crash till it's brought in! I suppose you 
did not know that." 

"Well-er — ^that is to say, sir, I — I believe 
I read something about it, sir," I answered. 

"Well, you know now anyway," he said. 
"Perhaps you will profit by the experience of 
helping the *Ac Emmas' take it in." 

"Very well, sir," I said, and sat down rather 
dejected. The "Ac Emmas," by the way, are 
the "air mechanics" — ^A. M. — so called from 
the system of pronunciation adopted by sig- 
nalers to make each letter sound distinctly 
different from every other. Thus A is called 
"Ac" and M is pronounced "Emma." 

Sitting there waiting for the mechanics, I 
felt particularly sore to think that I had tried 
so hard, only to get snubbed like this. Once 
again my spirits dropped down to zero. I 
began to think, "Was I going to be released 
for that crash? Think of it — ^to be released 
from the Corps so soon!" I determined I 
would watch the ground more closely in the 
future. "An imaginary ditch — ^that was all, 
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but it was enough to get me in *Dutch/ It 
was no ditch at all, but a thick grass line, — 
so arranged that it looked like a ditch to me at 
first. Of course, one has to get accustomed to 
using one's eyes in the air, not now and then, 
but all the time." 

The mechanics were just pulling up in front 
of the machine as I came to the conclusion of 
this mental debate, so I took a hand and helped 
load the machine on to the trailer they had 
brought out with them. 

About an hour later we had completed our 
task, and I repaired to my quarters, thor- 
oughly disgusted with myself and things in 
general. The remainder of the day I spent 
in the workshops and attended a lecture, and 
was so busy taking down notes that I had no 
time to think of my episode of the morning. 

Every day after that saw me improving in 
my duties, especially in my flying, for at the 
termination of about a week or ten days I was 
transferred to another squadron, using service- 
type machines, then what was known as the 
Vickers Chaser, a two-seated affair with a 
100 H. P. rotary engine in the rear. 

Now came the real interesting part of fly- 
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ing. I used to fly at all times of the day and 
sometimes at dusk, and got used to the general 
experiences of "bumpy" days, clouds, groimd 
mists, cross-country flying, landing at will, and 
forced landings. In fact, I became a very 
proficient pilot in all these lines and only with 
a limited amount of time in the air at my com- 
mand. Little did I think that within a few 
short days I would be on my way to France 
in a new type of machine of the single-seater 
class, or what is known as "the fighting-scout 
machine." 

Everything was running smoothly now, the 
days flew by very quickly, and I began to 
look around and saw signs that portended my 
moving very, very shortly. In fact, the pupils 
that were a little more advanced than myself 
were being called to the orderly-room every 
day, I presumed for orders. The next thing 
you would see was Mr. Pupil a full-fledged 
pilot, with his bright yellow coat (on which he 
immediately poured oil, as a rule, to color it 
down, and make him look as if he had seen 
service) , his heavy flying boots, and last, but 
not least, you would notice that he had invested 
in one of the latest model flying helmets and 
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Triplex goggles, which was a very wise idea, 
for you will see the reason later. 

Presently the new pilot would strut down 
to the mess with his kit ; get his personal things 
in order; go around and have a wee "deoch- 
an-doris** with a few of his pals, winding up 
with "Groodbye, old man, I'll see you later or 
else be pushing daisies/* Back would come 
the answer, "Best of luck, old man! Cheero, 
old thing ! Don't forget to write I" — and away 
he would go in a Flying Corps tender to the 
railway station at Pewsey. 

All these boys were made of the right stuff, 
and treated the war as a big game of cricket ; 
all willing to take a chance, and nine times 
out of ten to give one — the long chance, the 
chance of a man's life, or "the sporting 
chance." This was the spirit that had made 
the flying service in France what it was, all 
the boys being sportsmen at heart. 

Do you wonder that the Flying Corps is 
called "the corps elite"? 



CHAPTER V, 

FLYING ACBOSS TO FRANCE. 

One fine morning in December, 1915, 1 woke 
up and found a surprise in store for me. It 
was my turn for France ! 

Think of it! My second time over! At 
last I was going to have a crack at the blighter 
from the air! 

I was very much excited about it this time. 
Before, in the early days of the war, I was 
excited at the prospect of active service as I 
was now, but in a different manner. This 
time I was anxious for revenge, and revenge 
I was going to have if I could get it. 

At 9 o'clock I proceeded to the orderly- 
room and got my certificate, graduating me as 
a full-fledged pilot ; in other words, a fighting 
scout or a "stunt merchant." From my cer- 
tificate I discovered that my total flying time 
solo in the air, all things completed, as well 
as every subject, was 16 hours; which was not 
bad for a man who had never seen an aero- 
plane less than two miles away before. 
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My pilot certificate entitled me to wear 
"wings." This is an embroidered emblem of 
outstretched wings, four inches long and one 
and one-half inches wide, worn on the left 
breast of the timic above the pocket. The 
wearing of these wings for the first week or so 
made one feel very self-conscious, and it was 
often amusing to see how promptly newly- 
made pilots would flaunt their wings among 
their fellows and go swanking about for the 
benefit of comrades not yet so fortunate as 
to be entitled to wear them. 

At the quartermaster's stores I then drew 
my flying kit, which was issued by the Govern- 
ment gratis. It consisted of articles described 
officially as follows: 

Coat, flying, officer's, for the use of one. 

Boots, leather, suede, sheepskin lined, one 
pair. 

Gauntlets, fur, trigger finger, one pair. 

Helmet, flying, leather, service, one. 

Goggles, Triplex lens, rubber, one. 

This was your complete outfit for the air; 
if you wanted to use it. The only thing that 
I found of any use at the front was the coat. 
The boots were very useful, except that, if you 
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had a forced landing near the lines, and got 
into a sea of mud, they proved to have the 
same constitution as a piece of blotting-paper. 
The gloves were all right if you wore silk ones 
underneath them, silk and wool being a very 
warm combination. As far as the helmet and 
the goggles were concerned, I think it's a wise 
plan to get a pair to suit you, especially gog- 
gles. A lot depends on those. 

Having received all my kit, I suppose I 
did the same as nearly all the other boys before 
me; I applied for leave and as usual didn't 
get it, so had to be content with taking my 
orders, proceedmg to Famborough, receiving 
my machine, and from there crossing over to 
France. However, I did have a little consola- 
tion in the fact that there were four others 
going with me. We got a very good send-oflF, 
going in a little batch like that, and the night 
before our leaving the mess was a place of 
disorder, — at least I have recollections of its 
being so. 

"To report forthwith" was the wording of 
our order, and "forthwith" meant immediately 
upon receipt of the same. However, I didn't 
lose a night's sleep over it, nor did the other 
boys. 
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The next day found us in Famborough. 
This was the place where you got your 
machine. I went up to the hangars, received 
my logbooks, — ^both machine and engine log- 
books, — inspected the plane to the best of my 
ability, put on my flying coat, and jumped into 
the machine. 

The mechanic thrust a huge lifebelt in on top 
of me. 

^What's this thing for?" I asked. 

That's in case your engine fails while cross- 
ing the Channel, zur," said he, with a broad 
Somersetshire accent that I recall to this day. 

"How pleasant,*' I thought, "to land in the 
sea in an aeroplane, in cold weather like this !" 
But even so, I figured that it was better to 
take a chance without the lifebelt than with 
it, bundled up as I was, even then. Conse- 
quently I threw it out. The mechanic looked 
at me, but didn't express any surprise. I 
myself thought it was an act of bravado, which 
was lost on him. 

I then gazed about me on my machine. It 
was a single-seater of a type which I had flown 
only once before. The one I flew before had 
a dummy machine gun on it. This machine 
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had the real thing. The machine gun stuck 
up directly in front of my face and had every- 
thing from drums of ammunition to Verey's 
lights. This plane also had a full complement 
of instruments, some of which I had learned 
about in ground school but had never used in 
actual practice. 

Finally I got everything all settled and 
fixed, signed the receipt for the machine, ran 
my engine up and noted the time it took me 
to get started, taxied out to the aerodrome, 
and took oflp due east toward France! 

I tell you it was a grand sensation, leaving 
for the front by air for the first time. I looked 
around me and saw the peaceful coimtry below. 
Then to think that within two hours' time I 
would be somewhere in France; not only 
"somewhere,** but pretty dose to the fighting 
line, almost in the shell area. 

As I flew on at about four thousand feet 
altitude, it being a very "dud" day, the clouds 
being low, with slight rain, I automatically 
kept a course which led me straight over Kent 
County, the garden spot of England. I was 
following a railway line, a very prominent one, 
and had no diflBciJty in seeing the groimd, so 
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observed the quiet and peacefulness of every- 
thing below me. 

I passed over Folkestone, then flew out over 
the sea and followed the line of cliffs a short 
way from Dover. These cliffs are very prom- 
inent and can easily be distinguished. Then 
I turned directly east by south, in a straight 
line for the nearest point of land in France. 

As I was pulling out of sight of land in 
England, the last thing in my vision of that 
coimtry was the Dover cliffs, and I felt a sort 
of little lump in my throat. Old England 
seemed to be bidding farewell to me. Little 
did I expect I would see it again! 

Four thousand feet is a very ordinary height 
at which to travel cross-coimtry, but ten thou- 
sand feet is a little bit more to my liking 
when crossing the Channel. Then if your 
engine pegs out, you have a better chance for 
safety. It didn't strike me that I was imlucky 
that day — ^flying so low — for as you know you 
like to see things yourself, and I could not 
at that time rely very much on my ability to 
steer a straight navigation course up above 
the clouds. Besides, the clouds being only 
4,600 feet up, I had to travel below them to 
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see, otherwise I would never have been able 
to do much or able to tell when I reached 
France. As it was, I relied on my being able 
to see a stray trawler or boat that happened 
to be in my line of flight; so that if I did 
"conk out," or my engine give out, I might 
be able to glide to within a short distance of 
the boat. Not much to rely on, to say the 
least. Sometimes in these days, boats don't 
travel as often as they used to. On this par- 
ticular day I was lucky in this respect. Several 
boats were going over. I caught up with two 
of them, and the third one being within sight 
of France I felt pretty perky, so decided I 
would fly low over the boat, which I did. The 
boat was full of troops, who were very enthusi- 
astic and cheered and waved most gleefully 
to me. Presently, I rose up again and made 

for the distant shore, which I reached in the 
course of about 15 minutes. 

Crossing the town of Calais I kept on my 
course a little bit northeast, passing over sev- 
eral canals and following a main thorough- 
fare which brought me to No. 1 Aircraft 
Depot, where I had to report my arrival and 
leave the aeroplane. This place was easy to 
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distinguish, being a huge rendezvous for all 
machines, either going or coming across the 
Channel. 

I did the whole trip in an hour and forty 
minutes from England. I didn't seem to 
hurry at all either, because I fooled around 
a little bit on my way over. I have since made 
that trip in exactly 45 minutes, from an inland 
station to an inland station. 

Gretting out of my machine at the depot, 
I reported at the headquarters office, deposited 
my logbooks, and received instructions to 
"stand by" and await orders from brigade 
headquarters, farther up the line. 

While I was waiting aroimd this station, I 
observed a great many things that were new 
to me. Among other things there were many 
different types of machines which I had never 
even seen before. I ran into several of the 
boys who were in "the pool," which is the place 
where all new officers have to report and await 
their turn to be allotted to a squadron. Con- 
versation was very brisk and boys- who had only 
been over there a matter of a week or so asked 
you enough questions about "home" to give 
you the impression that they had been out there 
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several months instead of being newcomers 
like yourself. 

It getting dusk, I started to look about for 
some place to sleep, one of the boys said that 
there were no billets in the place, but that if 
I went down to the town with him and had 
dinner, I could get fixed up at thr hotel where 
he was stayinff . We talked a good while about 
things in general and then departed for the 
hotel. The town was quite a good size and 
the hotel was of the average French type. Ho- 
tel du Commerce. The food in this place was 
famous . I had been there before. It was a 
place where all the French gourmands have 
been known to go. I got fixed up with a room 
and went down and had a very wonderful 
dinner, which cost me twelve francs ($2.40). 
It was getting pretty late and being tired I 
went to bed, thinking, as I was dozing oflP to 
sleep, that for one thing at least I had no 
cause for regrets, — I wasn't leaving anybody 
behind this time, to worry about my welfare. 
So finally I fell asleep— once more in France I 



CHAPTER VI. 

MY rmST FLIGHT TO THE LINE. 

Two days later I was ordered to report to 
No. — Squadron, — th Wing, R. F. C, in 
the — st Army Corps. 

This was a fighting scout squadron, sta- 
tioned about 15 kilometers, or 9 miles, from 
the line. I was driven up to the place in a 
Flying Corps tender. These tenders are 
Crossley touring cars, with special bodies on 
them to accommodate about six people each 
side, on benches. 

Arrived at the squadron late in the after- 
noon, I reported at the headquarters oflSce 
to the commanding officer, who was Major 
L . 

"Sir," and I saluted sharply, "I wish to 
report having been posted to your squadron." 

"Ah, that's good," he replied. "We need a 
couple of pilots just now. Come inside. 
What's your name, by the way?" 

"CampbeU, sir." 

"Come inside, Campbell. Take a seat. 
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How many types of machines have you flown, 
CampbeU?" 

"Well, sir," I answered, "I have flown about 
six different types of machines before I came 
to France." 

"How many hours' flying have you got?" 

"About twenty, sir?" I replied. 

"Um-m I Kind of rushed you over, I should 
say." 

I agreed that they did, and dropped him a 
hint that I had not got any leave recently. 
Leave, you know, is a very essential part — ^I 
might say the most enjoyable part — of a sol- 
dier's life. He always looks forward to it, and 
when he loses it or it is cut off, he naturally, 
if he is an old soldier at all, will start "grous- 
ing." This I did, I believe, for the first day 
or two I was in France, as I naturally felt 
I was entitled to a little bit of leave. 

"Well, it is getting kind of late," said 

Major L . "Have you had anything to 

eat?" 

"My last meal, sir, was my limch." 

"Well, fill in that next-of-kin book and sign 
your name to it, and the orderly officer will fix 
you up with a billet. Then you can come 
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down and I will introduce you to the boys, 
and we'll have tea." 

I complied with the order, and we left the 
office and walked down several hundred yards 
to an old chateau, which was once a very beau- 
tiful place. On the way down I had a chance 
to observe my conmianding officer. He was 
a well set-up chap and had a very dignified 
bearing. He had blue eyes, iron-gray hair, 
and a small iron-gray mustache. In short, 
he looked a regular soldier, but his temper, 
I was soon to find out, was anything but a 
soldier's. 

As we walked down to the mess the thought 
flashed into my mind, "Would I *pull' with 
this officer or not?" — and the answer, or rather 
the feeling I got, came back in the negative. 
Little did I know that within a few weeks I 
would be glad, more than glad, to leave this 
squadron — ^all on account of my C. O. 

We had a short conversation on the way to 
the mess, in which I was very eager to ask 
him all sorts of foolish questions. He seemed 
to pass them over very nicely, thinking me 
only a "kid," I presume. However, I didn't 
realize this at the time. 
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Arrived at the Chateau, I got a glimpse 
of the building. It had been a fine large white 
structure, like a castle, of a type common in 
France. A fine driveway, entered through a 
large gate, led to the house. The grounds were 
filled with large shrubs, but everything had 
deteriorated through lack of care. 

Through a side door we entered a long cor- 
ridor, all the ornaments of which had been 
taken down. Here I left my wraps and we 
passed into a fine large dining-room, all inlaid 
in cypress, with a huge chandelier over a table 
in the center of the room. I noticed that the 
table was set for tea. 

"Have a chair, Campbell," said the C. O. 
"Orderly! Or — oh, there you are! Bring 
some tea at once, and be quick!" 

While we were waiting for tea to be served 
other officers came in. I noticed that one of 
them had several decorations on his breast. It 
was he that spoke up: 

"Well, sir, I think we finished a couple on 
that last patrol all right, for a battery phoned 
up to say that they got the report from one 
of their forward observers that he had noticed 
the fight and was sending in a report/' 
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"Ah, congratulations, C 1 That's good 

work, — good work, I call it! Hope we get 
more than that tomorrow. By the way, this is 
Lieutenant Campbell, who has come to our 
squadron." 

I got up and shook hands with each one in 
turn. The last one I rather liked. It was 
he I made a pal out of later on. Just then 
another officer came in. I noticed he was a 
captain. 

"Ah, Bums, just in, eh? This is Lieutenant 
Campbell. I think he will be in your flight." 

"Oh, by jove, I was wondering when we 
were going to get that other pilot," said the 
captain, turning to me with, "How do you do, 
CampbeU?" 

I replied by shaking hands with him and 
saying I was very glad to meet my future 
Flight Commander. 

"How long since you left home?" — ^meaning 
England. 

"Oh, about five days now," I replied. 

"I suppose you were out here before. Oh, 
of course you were ! I see now you have been 
woimded," he said, looking at the gold woimd 
stripe on my left arm. 
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"How silly of me to ask that question, to 
be sure." 

I rather liked this man, so I mentally said 
I could follow him anywhere he went,— and 
later on I did, imtil I got the bug in my head 
that induced me to stray away "on my own" 
occasionally, looking for trouble, and incident- 
ally getting into hot ashes about it afterwards. 
Just at this minute, though, the orderly officer 
came in and I immediately got busy with him 
about fixing me up for a billet. So I hurried 
up my tea and took my departure with him 
to the top part of the building, and f oimd a 
small cubbyhole of my own to sleep in. Feel- 
ing dog-tired, I made up a sort of bed in the 
room and presently was fast asleep. 

The next thing I remembered was waking 
up with a start, for I heard a soimd imcom- 
mon at that hour of the night. It was 10 
o'clock when I awoke, looked at my watch au- 
tomatically, and observed the hour on the lum- 
inous dial. Then I noticed that the soimd came 
through a window high up in the wall of my 
room. Jumping up to this, I made out that 
it faced on the main road and that a large 
body of troops was passing. There seemed 
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to be at least a brigade of them, and the men 
were making all sorts of soimds that seemed 
queer to me, — ^very different from those that 
come from English battalions on the march. 
In the morning I f oimd out that they were 
French troops, coming up to our section of 
the line. 

Once more I lay down on my makeshift bed, 
after taking off some of my clothes. My kit 
had been sent across ahead — or behind — ^me, 
and I did not expect to see it for a week. I 
knew what the luggage service was like, from 
my former experiences at the front. 

Next morning I woke up rather early and 
the first thing I heard was the roar of many 
engines, all of them in flight. I walked out 
and was just in time to see a formation patrol, 
going out to the line. It was all so wonderful 
and I was so anxious to do something that I 
hastily dressed and swallowed some breakfast, 
practically on the nm. Then I hurried up 
to the drome, but disappointment awaited my 
arrival there. 

I discovered that no machine had been 
allotted to me as yet, though the arrival of one 
was expected almost immediately. However 
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it did not turn up for two days and I was 
near saying something to the C. O. in regard 
to the matter, and asking him if I could not 
use someone else's machine. Had I known 
how difficult that was just then, I would have 
spumed even the thought of getting another 
f eUow's machine. 

Then my "bus" arrived, on the third morn- 
ing of my wait. I was just crazy to try it 
at once, but had another wait ahead of me. 
This was because they had to overhaul the 
engine, for usually the arrival of a new 
machine necessitates, as an added precaution, 
the installment of a new engine. The old one, 
having as a rule flown its required 80 hours, 
then needs an overhaul itself. 

Having nothing better to do, while waiting, 
I put in my time by taking a closer look at 
the drome itself, that is, its landing area and 
nearby surroimdings, to see what difficulties 
would arise in my landing and taking off. A 
new or strange aerodrome often presents a lot 
of peculiarities different from those we are fa- 
miliar with. I discovered that this drome was 
considerably smaller than most of those in 
England, but that all the pilots managed to 
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get into it without much difSiculty. What 
they could do, I figured that I would be able 
to do in time, so I did not worry much on that 
score. 

Conspicuous by their absence from the 
drome, however, were certain things that I 
was accustomed to at home. These included 
the large "landing circles,*' "pylons," circuit 
flags, and "smudge fires." All were missing 
here, being found only on instructional aero- 
dromes. I discovered later that there was 
another reason for their absence. Such marks 
being very conspicuous from a height, would 
more easily betray the aerodrome to hostile air- 
craft flying near. 

At the far end of the Herodrome was a huge 
ditch, in process of being filled in. That, at 
least, I bore in mind. I made a mental note 
that I would steer dear of that ditch, and 
particularly noted its location. If the wind 
should happen to be blowing from that direc- 
tion, I would be careful not to overshoot the 
mark and run into it. 

The next day I Was told that my machine 
was ready, so after breakfast I went up to 
the aerodrome. I was looking over my new 
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bus when the Flight Commander came up. 
Incidentally, I was attached to Capt. Bums' 
flight, known as "C" Flight. He said: 

^Xampbell, I think you can take a flip 
around this morning and get a look at the 
country. Pick out all the prominent land- 
marks and then, once you have got these in 
yom' head, I would advise you to take a look 
at the line. ' But mind, you'd better keep this 
side of itl" "Righto!" I replied. "I don't 
think I will lose myself. It's quite clear *up 
top' today and I will be able to see a good way 
ofi^. I will be quite all right, sir." I saluted 
and withdrew to the sheds, donned my flying 
kit, and wrapped myself up well. 

Then I made for the "office lorry" to get 
a map. All Flying Corps units in France 
are on wheels, so that they can be moved about 
rapidly. Hence the service motor-trucks 
become "office lorries," "workshop lorries," 
"stores lorries," and so on. 

In the office lorry, I asked for a map of 
"this particular sector," pointing out the place 
on the huge map on the wall. 

"Very good, sir," the orderly replied. 

I received the map and was going out of 
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the door when the C. O. met me on the thresh- 
old. 

"Ah, Campbell, I believe you're going up, 
aren't you?" 

I saluted. "Good morning, sir. Yes, sir, I 
am going up to look around and get my bear- 
ings." 

"Ah, that's good," he said, "Be careful and 
don't crash that bus. God knows we have only 
got just enough now to *carry on' with." 

I nodded, agreeing with what he said and 
implying that I would not crash the bus, 
saluted, and withdrew. 

The machine was a devilish thing to look at. 
It had somewhat the appearance of a pugilist, 
with a lower jaw which seemed to stick out. 
A wicked-looking affair, I thought. Beside the 
machine were two mechanics. One of them 
was puttering around the engine. As I drew 
up, the other saluted. I returned the compli- 
ment, at the same time asking him, "Is she 
ready?" 

"Yes, sir." 

''All filled up?" 

"Yes, sir." 

I glanced quickly around the machine, then 
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dimbed into it» noticing as I did so that it was 
a far superior machine to most I had flown 
before. 

Just then, as I happened to glance that way, 
I saw the C. O. watching me intently from the 
office lorry. So I made up my mind that I 
must be careful not to do anything to make a 
bad impression. He might get one, I thought, 
just by watching my procedure in starting up 
the machine, taxiing out, and taking off. I 
certainly did not want to make a "bloomer" of 
it. 

In a clear voice the mechanic called out: 
"Petrol on! — Switch off 1 Suck in, sir T I com- 
plied with this and repeated at the same time, 
"Petrol onl switch off I'* 

The petrol in these machines is pressure fed, 
so there was a slight pause till the petrol was 
forced into the cylinders. Then the usual re- 
volving motion is given to the propeller by the 
mechanic turning it round, one blade after the 
other, to chum up, or vaporize, the mixture. 

"Contact, sirl" called the mechanic. I 
answered, "Contact 1" 

The great motor at once roared up and I 
knew by the feel and sound that I had a good 
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one. I buzzed it for half a minute on the 
thumb switch, then I ran my engine up ^^all 
out'* and looked at my revolution indicator. It 
registered 1050 R. P. M. 

"That's O. K.," I thought, and throttled it 
down; then gave a wave of my arm, meaning 
to cast off the chocks, which hold the ma- 
chine stationary when you run the motor "up/* 
This done I buzzed my engine and taxied out, 
facing into the wind on the drome. I looked 
about. "All dear," came the salute from the 
first mechanic, so I opened my throttle. 

Rapidly I sped up the aerodrome, straight 
up into the wind. Gradually the movement of 
taxiing became' very smooth. I was rising! 
Up I Up 1 Up 1 I soared higher and higher, 
rising very swiftly. I hardly seemed to be 
moving now, although I was really traveling 
quite 90 miles an hour. I got well above the 
ground and could see fields now a thousand 
feet below. Still higher! Three thousand 
feet I 

Then I cast my eyes about. Looking to my 
left, facing north, the large town of Armen- 
tieres could be seen. The canal running by it 
looked like a little strip of mirror. Away off 
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to my right I noticed a pall of smoke that hung 
heavily in the sky and saw that it came from a 
huge foundry or munition factory, I knew not 

which, at T . This was a very valuable 

landmark to me, for it was only a quarter of 
a mile from my own 'drome on the north side 
of it. Six thousand feet I 

Still higher I soared. The steady himi of 
the motor seemed to lull me into a state of rest. 
I began to imagine I was the only human being 
in the universe, and that I was looking down 
now on what was a tiny map. Eight thousand 
feetl Higher still I climbed. Now I had a 
feeling of exhilaration, for the cold air started 
to bite into me by this time and I felt like liv- 
ing — ^living! Ten thousand feet! 

I was satisfied now to turn my attention to 
the earth once more, as it stretched below me. 
I could see very easfly all around, and looking 
ofi^ into the distance could see at least twenty 
miles on every side of me. The feeling at that 
height is wonderful! The sight is wonderful! 
Grand, that's all you can say. You begin to 
think you are lord of all you survey. 

Throttling my engine down now to an easy 
drone, I started off, took a last look at the tiny 
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aerodrome, which I could just make out, and 
turned northeast. I intended to turn east 

when I got to A , then to turn and follow 

the line south till I came to L , and from 

there fly home. 

At length I passed over the Bois de Nieppe, 
which was a huge forest, and a very good land- 
mark, in that particular sector. One might 
get this forest confused, though, with an exact 
reproduction of it on the Him side of the line, 
not very far from Lille. A slight mistake of 
this kind has caused many a pilot from both 
sides, that is, from the German side as well as 
our own, to make the fatal mistake of thinking 
that he was on his own side. 

There is an aerodrome at the end of the 
wood near Lille, and I have in mind the case 
of a whole flight (five machines) that landed 
there by mistake, and only discovered their 
fatal error when it was too late to get away. 
Three of these pilots I knew personally. 

The pilot cannot always be blamed for sudi 
a mistake. Owing to the fact that very "dud" 
weather often crops up suddenly, he may be 
unable to get his bearings or to distinguish 
landmarks through the heavy ground mist. 
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Sometimes he gets caught in a storm or fog. 
Then he is milueky indeed if he gets lost. 

Thirty minutes after starting off northeast, 
I looked down and discovered I was over 
Ypres (pronounced somewhat as if spelled 
Eeper", though the Tommies usually call it 
Wipers") . This is a large town and the war 
has made its name familiar to all who*read. 
I had spent many an hour there when I was 
in the "Mud Crushers' " battalion, early in the 
war. I just recognized the town, but that was 
all. 

Jove 1 how Ypres had changed since I left it 1 
Shelled to atoms! That is how I found it — 
one of the most beautiful of historic towns in 
the north of France. This was what war could 
do to a city in a few months under shell-fire! 
I now had an opportimity to observe what 
shell-fire looked like from the air. Away be- 
low me on my left (for I had now turned 
southeast and away from Ypres) 1 noticed an 
engagement going on; that is, an artillery bom- 
bardment or duel. I could see now and then 
a flash from a battery, although the battery 
itself was cleverly concealed and fairly well 
behind our own lines. I looked and could 
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almost see the shot. At least, so I imagined. 
Of course it wasn't the shot, for that would be 
impossible to see; but I mean that I could 
almost follow the shell, for I could see it ex- 
plode 20 or 80 seconds after seeing the flash 
of the gun. 

Later, on the Hun side, I glanced around 
me on my own level after a time and noted 
some of om* boys flying in formations up and 
down the line; one formation being higher 
than I was, one on my own level, and several 
other formations at different altitudes right 
down to within 100 feet of the ground. It was 
certainly a thrilling sight from the air. Some 
were flying in twos and threes. Smaller 
batches — ^these were the rovers, usually fight- 
ing scouts — ^were mouching about, looking for 
trouble. 

I was just wondering when I was going to 
be one of these rovers, and thinking how won- 
derful it would be, when I suddenly saw a 
huge burst of "Archie" almost directly in front 
of me, about half a mile or so away. I noticed 
that it was white, fleecy Archie, and knew that 
it must be ours ; for I had often heard that the 
difference between the Hun Archie and ours 
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was that theirs was H. E. (high explosive) or 
a sort of coal-box, emitting a dense black 
smoke, and ours was shrapnel and fleecy white. 
So I knew right away that it must be our 
Archie that was breaking right ahead of me. 
This excited me considerably, for I surmised 
that there must have been a Hun across our 
lines some place where it was bursting. I 
looked — yesl — by Jove, there he was — about 
3,000 feet higher than I, and directly in front 
of me. Jove! what a chance to do something I 
If only I had a bit of height ! Nevertheless I 

went on and on after him, and opening my 
throttle as wide as I could to get the full power 
f>{ my motor, I started climbing. 

But it was of no avail as far as I was con- 
cerned. The Hun had all the advantage, es- 
pecially height. Still I did manage to keep up 
with him a bit and at the same time managed 
to climb until my altimeter registered 12,000 
feet. I had gained some! Still I was away 
below him and I felt chagrined not to be able 
to do something, even if only to get close 
enough to him to "stand on my tail" xmder- 
neath him and shoot up at him. I followed on 
and on^ not noticing where I was going at all. 
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I had my eyes glued on that Hun and would 
have given anything to get him. Think of 
getting one on my first trip out to the lines I 

Just then one of the boys dived out of the 
sky, presimiably from nowhere, for I had not 
seen another machine following the Hun be- 
sides myself, and I was away below him — ^no 
use whatever, I thought — and thought right. 
I then noticed om* machine keep on and on, 
dodging like the old mischief — ^then down, 
straight as a die — straight at the Hun, who 
seemed perfectly oblivious of the coming at- 
tack and the fate in store for him. When 
suddenly the attack came, he made a frantic 
effort to dodge and escape it. 

As our machine dived I could see the pilot 
was firing at very close range, not more than 
50 yards, I should think, for the tracer bullets 
used give a streak of smoke and fire as they 
pass through the air, and you can see if you 
are hitting the mark or not. 

Zip-zip-zip-zzzzzzingI What's that? Fire, 
Gad, he's on fire. 

My God, what a sight 1 To be hurled to 
destruction from a height is bad enough, but to 
catch fire is infinitely worse. Heavens 1 Down, 
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down, he goes, thick black smoke leaving a Uail 
like a death pall. This Hun was certainly do- 
ing what is known as ^^hanging his own crape 
up. 

I followed the blazing machine down with 
my eyes until it seemed to disappear to noth- 
ing, the flame having died out. Presently I 
was certain I saw it crash. 

So closely had I been watching the whole 
proceeding that now, when I looked about me, 
I found that I did not recognize the country 
below. I looked a little bit harder. No, I was 
right — ^where could I be? I gazed at my map, 
then I gazed at the ground. They (Ud not 
coincide at all. Then, looking aroimd me in 
the air, for the first time I noticed very heavy 
clouds coming up. This was a nice predica- 
ment to be in, the first time out to the line. 
Lost 1 Away, evidently, away south of my po- 
sition and a storm coming up! 

I decided to return by what I imagined was 
the way I had come. I judged I had then been 
out an hour and a half. Then I faced around 
the other way and looked. Yes, I was in for 
a storm all right, and a beauty too. Thick, 
dirty black clouds seemed to extend for miles. 
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I had to go right towards these. I knew that 
as long as the fair weather kept up and I could 
see I would find my way home all right. But 
I ran slam-bang into the storm before I could 
realize its proximity. 

Now my experience of flying in the clouds in 
thick weather was very slight, so I may add 
that this was particularly unpleasant to me. 
In the first place, I knew that if I turned back 
to get out of what I had run into I would prob- 
ably have questions asked me on my arrival at 
the Squadron, as to what I was doing away 
south, where I had no business. This thought 
spiured me on my way a bit and kept me on 
what I thought was a due-north course, which 
would bring me, so I imagined, somewhere 
over La Bassee. From there I would turn 
west by south, following the canal, and thereby 
hitting my own aerodrome. This was how I 
planned it in the storm. How it came out you 
shall presently see. 



CHAPTER VII. 



LOST IN THE CLOUDS. 



If you have never been up in the clouds, 111 
try and give you an impression of what good 
heavy weather in the air means to a new pilot. 
To an old pilot weather is of little consequence. 

Clouds are of varying densities, and as you 
pass from one density to another the effect is 
rather peculiar. Hot or warm air rises, as you 
know, and cold air falls. So if a cloud or a 
series of clouds happen to come in your line of 
flight, you experience what is known as a 
"bump" of warm air as you leave a cloud and 
strike the open, or pass from one cloud to an- 
other in a series. Bimips may affect a pilot 
at any height from the groimd up to 2,500 
feet. The result of a bump is that you rise 
very rapidly a few feet or so, then drop bodily 
and suddenly as you pass into a heavier cloud 
or colder stratum. Traveling low in the air, 
one may also experience bumps, according to 
the nature or undulations of the groxmd. Thus 
a warm-air bump may come when passing over 
plowed ground or over a wood. 

78 
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When traveling at the rate of 90 to 100 miles 
per hour, bumps do not as a rule affect a pilot 
very much. But they buffet you about quite 
a bit, and if you are not used to them you are 
apt to get somewhat bewildered. 

After the experiences noted in the last chap- 
ter, I was flying along at a height of about 
12,000 feet in a heavy storm doud or rather 
a huge bank of clouds. I was lost in the 
clouds I It felt very Icmely and dreary up 
there, and also cold and clammy. My goggles 
got all fogged up. My windshield started 
dripping dew. And — ^ughl — ^the rotten feel- 
ing when you realize that you are lost in such 
miserable conditions as these. I was discon- 
certed to a degree that I hated to admit. 

I was now flying entirely by instrument — 
and this kind of flight was new to me. Still I 
had the theory and principles of it in my head 
(learned at the ground school), so I kept on 
in a northwest-by-west course, as I imagined, 
steering by my compass. I kept glancing at 
my other instruments now and then, and noted 
that I had developed an extraordinary lot of 
speed. From this I judged that I had my nose 
down a bit. 
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When in fog or douds, you understand, you 
can see nothing, and it is often the case that 
flyers don't know when they are "on a bank," 
climbing, or diving. Such positions may be 
maintained unconsciously for several minutes, 
and then they suddenly come out of the doud 
and are surprised to find they are almost on 
their ears. Old pilots, of course, can tell in an 
instant what is taking place, but I am speaking 
now of new flyers. 

On one occasion, I remember, a pupil came 
out of a doud upside down, landed after a 
fashion, and when he was told he came out "on 
a loop," he could hardly believe it. 

In my case I had pulled back on my "joy- 
stick" to ease the speed of the machine, then I 
had to stick it forward, for it was too much. 
Well, I kept this up, in the awful fog and mist, 
for about fifteen minutes. 

I now glanced at my watch and noted the 
time. I had been out almost two hours and 
had only petrol for about three-quarters of an 
hoxn* more to spend. "I must see where I am," 
I thought, so dived down to try and penetrate 
the clouds. Down, down, to 10,000 feet. Still 
doudsl Eight thousand feet — ^and still the 
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douds about me maintained their density. 
Farther down— to 6,000, and then to5,000 feet. 
Now I imagined I could see them thinning out. 
Four thousand feet! Ah, at last I could see 
— ^when "crump-p-p- r* God I What was 
that? I heard "crump — crump — crump" — 
three times in succession. I looked around 
wildly, and saw black "Archie." Grerman 
Archie! 

"What is this?" I thought. "Have I really 
flown over the Grerman side of the line, in 
weather like this? With only three-quarters of 
an hour's petrol, and my compass all wrong 1" 
For now I judged my compass had led me 
astray. 

What a situation to be in I Lost in such a 
manner that I did not know how far I was over 
the line, and had no way of finding out, only 
having a small map of my own sector. Can 
you imagine anything worse than that? 

Now what was I to do? Which way was I 
to go? Which way was I flying? My plight 
was certainly a puzzler. Here I was, my first 
time over the lines in the air, and I did not 
know one spot from another in the sector I was 
flying in — ^and had no means of finding out. 
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Just then, to make matters worse, a thick 
drizzle began. Then — "plop-plop" — ^some- 
where on my right two more bursts of Archie 
tended to rouse me to action. What could I 
do? Happy thought! I remembered that I 
had "taken off" into the wind on the aero- 
drome, and as the wind was due north at that 
time, I judged that it was probably still north. 
So taking a good look around, though the 
ground was fast disappearing from my view 
once more, I caught a glimpse of some smoke 
coming from a farmhouse. 

I figured that I must be at least 20 kilo- 
meters on the enemy side of the line, judging 
by the quiet aspect of the surrounding country 
and the absence of shell-holes. Turning there- 
fore in the opposite direction to that in which 
I had been going, and thinking I must have 
been blown south quite a bit, I faced straight 
up wind and a little to the westward. Then I 
checked my compass — ^yes, it was all wrong, 
now I could see, at least judging from the way 
the smoke was blowing. But I was taking an 
awful chancel What if the wind had changed 
from north to east, and I was flying into Grer- 
many still and didn't know it? What if I de- 
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scended only to find myself a prisoner of war? 

Now, finding my compass steady, I checked 
it carefully with the wind, and f omid that if I 
flew due west by the compass, I should be fly- 
ing in reality about north by west. So, taking 
the only chance I seemed to have to avoid 
coming down in Hunland, I flew back out of 
sight of black Archie, uito the clouds. Keep- 
ing on for about fifteen minutes, I then de- 
cided to come down, look around, and see if I 
could recognize any landmarks. But hardly 
had I put my nose down out of the mist when — 
"cr-rump I" — again I was startled, and looked 
to see how near the shot was. Seeing it was 
black, I returned to my old friends, the clouds 
and mist, for they were friends indeed now. 

How far over the line could I be? How far 
into the Hun territory? That was the vital 
question, now that my freedom depended upon 
a few gallons of petrol. Oh, if only I had not 
paid so much attention to that combat in the 
air! True, I had gained some valuable experi- 
ence, I thought, but what good was it going 
to do me now, if I came down on the Hun 
side? A prisoner — ^ugh — ^how I hated the very 
idea. Think of it I Only about two and a half 
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hours of flying on the front, then to be taken 
without even a single scrap with the enemy. It 
would be humiliating, to say the least. 

On, on I went, now getting desperate. Oh, 
to be able to land jtist clear of the enemy! I 
could not see the ground at all now, and to 
add to my misery I was getting soaked to the 
skin and frightfully cold. Visibility was a 
thing of the past to me now, for I could hardly 
see the outside spar or strut on the end of the 
wings of my machine. 

"It never rains but it pours,** I thought, and 
the adage came true as I soliloquized about it. 
How it did poiu^I This time I gave myself 
up — doomed 1 Then — "cough-cou-cough I" 
came from the engine. Great Csesarl Petrol 
all gone! That was it, for the engine started 
backfiring several times — ^then stopped alto- 
gether. Frantically I worked my "fine ad- 
justment," or throttle, but to no avail. I looked 
at my altimeter. Eight thousand feet! Fog 
below — fog all around. 

How was I to land? What cotdd I do? 
Putting my nose down to a gliding position, I 
reached for a Verey's light, found one loaded 
with red, put it up over my shoulder, pointing 
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out, and waited to give a signal of distress. 

Down, down, now rapidly, now a bit more 
slowly. Seven thousand feet I Still fog. Five 
thousand! Still not a sign of lifting. Three 
thousand! No sign of the ground. There 
must be a fog right down to the ground, I 
thought. What was I to do ? 

Down to 2,500 feet! "Steady, old man! 
Steady 1 Slow up a bit I" I looked at my Pitot 
tube — ^my air-speed indicator. Seventy miles 
per hour I "Too fast," I thought, so pulled up 
aUttle. Fifty-five M. P. H. "Ah, that's a bit 
better." 

It takes much longer to tell this than the 
actual time that elapsed. It was not more 
than three or four minutes from the time my 
engine stopped till I got down to about 2,500 
feet of the ground, where a peculiar feeling 
came over me. Nothing but an intuitive sense 
that I was near the ground saved my life that 
day. Mind you, I could see nothing of the 
ground, and knew nothing of my whereabouts. 
How was I to know that I was nearing a pla- 
teau a couple of thousand feet higher than the 
surrounding territory, which I had been flying 
over. But such was indeed the case — ani 
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something which I do not understand seemed 
to tell me that the ground was near, even 
though the altimeter had registered 2,500 feet 
a moment before. This caused me to fire the 
Verey's light to attract attention in case I 
^'crashed" and at the same instant I yanked 
back my joystick. No sooner had I acted than 
the end camel "Cr-cr-a-ash I" — ^and tem- 
porary oblivion for me 1 

When presently I opened my eyes, I felt 
them swollen and sore. I looked around as well 
as I was able, and could see nothing but sky 
— ^sky everywhere — or rather what seemed to 
be sky, but was in reality fog and mist. Then, 
for the first time, I realized that I was lying 
on my back, but still in the machine. I imdid 
the strap around my waist and cocked myself 
up on the edge of what was left of the plane. 
In a sort of dazed way I surveyed this mess, 
at the same time rubbing the back of my head. 
Then I noticed that my machine gun, instru- 
ments, and other paraphernalia, which should 
have been in front of me, had disappeared in 
the most mysterious way. At first I thought 
I was "seeing things,'' but no! — a closer look 
showed me that the whole nose of the nacelle 
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had been wiped away completely. It had been 
broken or snapped off directly in front of 
where my feet would be, if on the rudder bar. 

Gazing about me at the debris, I tried to 
figure out just what had happened, and de- 
cided that when my "sixth sense" induced me 
to pull up the machine suddenly as I did, I 
had given the joystick such a yank that the 
plane, in "zooming up" so quickly near the 
ground, had caught the apex of its tail booms 
on to a big sheaf of dried beanstalks, many of 
which I saw in the field nearby. This had evi- 
dently resulted in pulling down the nose 
forward and stopping its forward move- 
ment. Then, the nose having dropped, the 
forward impulse remaining in the tail of the 
plane had tipped the tail clean over the head 
part, and the booms hitting the ground agam, 
it had to stop. But the main body of the ma- 
chine, still moving, had rolled itself up in the 
tail booms, with the result that I found my- 
self in the position described. 

As I sat in the midst of the wreck, gazing 
contemplatively around, I heard voices and 
saw several men dashing towards me. I could 
make out their forms, but not their nationality, 
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"Well, come, let's get over to the mess," 
said the major most hospitably, "and we'll get 
you fixed up. Hungry?" 

"No." I replied, "but if youVe got a cig- 
arette I'd be much obliged." 

"Certainly, certainly. Perhaps you could 
stand a nip of something too, eh?" 

"Jove, you're right in that. It would steady 
me a bit, sir. I admit I feel a trifle wobbly." 

I noticed he was a jovial, red-faced chap, 
and I took an immense liking to him at once. 

"By the way," I said, "do you mind helping 
me a bit? I think I've hurt my ankle. At least 
it feels a bit painful." 

"Oh, I'm sorry. I did not notice you were 
hurt in the foot. Just sit down here and I'll 
have a stretcher sent over. Here, Strange," 
he called to one of his men, "run over — ^ 

"Oh, no, no, sir," I protested. "I don't 
want to be carried. I'm not as bad as all that, 
you know. I can hobble over all right, if youll 
let me lean on you. It's only very slight.** 

Gad, though, it did pain now! But I kept 
it to myself, not wishing to appear on the sick 
list so soon as all that. I knew that would be 
my lot if I gave in to the pain and the Doc got 
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wind of it. Then it would be back to "the 
pool" for me again, and I had business over 
the lines. 

"I say. Major, what corps do you belong 
to?" I asked then. "IVe been trying to make 
out for the last few minutes." 

"Oh, we're only greennhoms as yet. WeVe 
only just arrived. We're of the Second Con- 
tingent Canadians — ^the 4th Division Ammu- 
nition Colunm, on our way up to the Salient 
(Ypres). I hear it's pretty hot up in that 
part. Is that right?" 

"Well, sir, I cannot say, so far as the ground 
is concerned or the air either, for I'm like your- 
self, only just arrived at the front — ^about a 
fortnight ago." 

During this confab, the major was helping 
me toward a small estaminet, converted for 
the time being into an officers' mess. There 
I received a most hearty welcome from all 
hands. 

"Can you wait for lunch till your foot is 
fixed up?" asked my good Samaritan as soon 
as we arrived indoors. 

"Oh yes," I said. "As long as I don't have 
to stand." 
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An orderly produced a bowl of hot water. 
I bathed my bloody face and sprinkled some 
boric powder over it. I got one glimpse of 
myself in a glass. White as a sheet 1 "'Gad, I 
do look scared," was my mental reflection as 
I caught sight of the ghastly facial reflection 
in the cracked mirror that certainly did not 
flatter. 

"Take off your boot, laddie," said the major, 
as he came along with all sorts of parapher- 
nalia to flx me up comfortably. My foot had 
swollen a good deal and was badly wrenched, 
but fortunately had not been crushed in the 
crash. The major bandaged it with his own 
hands, and I hobbled on an old broomstick into 
the messroom. 

All the boys of the mess were sitting down 
to limch, full of ciuiosity to see me and hear 
my story. A flyer was a novelty to all of them. 
The lunch was a good one, and conversation 
was very brisk. At their lu'gent request I 
explained to them the mysteries of flying, 
although myself a novice at the art. It was 
indeed a case of ignorance being bliss, as some 
chap said long before flyers began to crash. 

Presently the M. O. came in, looked at my 
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foot, then at my head, and pronounced me all 
O. K., but said I must lie up for a day or two. 
Slapping me on the back, after his examina- 
tion, he cheered me with his verdict, "You're 
all right, captain," promoting me very kindly. 
"There's nothing at all for you to worry 
about." You see he didn't know my C. O. 
back at the aerodrome. 

"Thanks very much, doctor," I said. "Glad 
I don't have to take one of your Number 9's, 
anyway." (A "No. 9," I may remark for the 
benefit of the uninitiated, is the manmioth 
cathartic pill of the Army, a favorite prescrip- 
tion for all ordinary ailments and a sure cure 
for imaginary ones.) 

"Perhaps you can tell me," I continued, 
"how to get a report through to my Squadron. 
I've got to break the news to mother" — ^mean- 
ing my motherly C. O. Shall I say "motherly" 
or "stepmotherly"? 

"Certainly," replied the doctor to my 
anxious query. "There are two R. E.s (Royal 
Engineers) here on the canal, who are string- 
ing a telephone line, and they may be able to 
cut in and get you through." You wait here. 
We'll attend to all that. No need to bother. 
You can't walk. Take it easy." 
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I remonstrated at first, but as he was my 
superior officer (the Doc was a major) and the 
job suggested being congenial to me, I made 
very little fuss about it. Prospects of a good 
dinner and a comfortable bed appealed to me 
just then. 

"By Jove," I thought, "sometimes it's 
worth while to crash, for the fuss they make 
of you — some people, that is," — ^thinking once 
more of the reception awaiting me when I 
retmned to the Squadron. 

Half an hour later one of the engineer offi- 
cers appeared. He was an Englishman, and 
looked at me very curiously. 

"I say," he began, "are you the chap that 
wants to telephone? If so, I think I can take 
you down in my dory. The canal is only a 
few yards away. I'll tap a line and then you 
can telephone from the boat." 

This looked like a trip on the canal to me 
and the plan was a good one, so I hobbled out 
of the house on my old broomstick. Many of 
the Canadians were standing near the esta- 
minet, and as I appeared outside, I heard their 
voices, saying "There he goes I" "That's him I" 
All seemed curious to have a good look at a 
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flying man — ^a sort of new species of human 
being to nearly all of them at that time. 

Crossing a small bridge over the canal 
nearby, the ''R. E/' and I came to a small 
boat, in which sat a "sapper" at the oars. We 
got in and rowed along the canal for about ten 
minutes, the R. E. plying me with questions, 
which I answered noncommittally. 

Then we came to a bend in the canal and I 
saw a line of field telegraph poles and engi- 
neers working on them, stringing wires. 
Turning the boat in to the bank, the sapper 
jimiped out, trailing a length of wire behind 
him from the boat, where the R. E. sat beside 
me, with a field telephone in his hand. The 
sapper climbed one of the poles and attached 
his wire at the top, connecting the field phone 
with a trunk line, I presumed. Then the ofli- 
cer, after a few preliminaries, got in touch 
with the G. H. Q. (General Headquarters) 
and I was soon speaking to one of the staff 
there. I reported what had happened to me 
and asked him to relay my message to my 
Squadron, giving my position and that of the 
wrecked plane. I had previously learned that 
I came down near Watten, a few miles west 
of St. Omer. 
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We then started back to the Canadian mess. 
On the way the R. E. said, "Would you like to 
drop in at my houseboat? It is on the canal 
here, and may remind you of the Thames. Not 
bad for France, eh?" 

I admitted his claim and remarked, "Pretty 
soft for you, old chap.*' He said : "Somebody 
had to do this work here, so why not I ? I'm no 
chicken ! Had a pretty rough time of it in the 
early days over here." 

Then I f oimd that he had been in the old 
27th Division on the front, and must therefore 
have fought in the second battle of Ypres. 

Arrived at his "houseboat," it turned out to 
be a barge with a shack built on the deck. I 
f oimd a very comfortable room inside, decor- 
ated with souvenirs and with a real carpet on 
the floor. The R. E. evidently liked his little 
comforts, and I don't blame him. From some 
secure hiding place he pulled out a bottle of 
"Johnny," and also produced some biscuits, 
so we had ah enjoyable time. This, I thought, 
would certainly be an oasis for rest and refresh- 
ment while I was waiting for a Flying Corps 

tender to arrive from my Squadron at A 9 

which I had learned was about 100 kilometers 
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away. It would take a full day at least for the 
tender to reach me. 

That night I spent in the quarters of my 
friend, the Canadian major, who gave me his 
bed. I don't know where the major slept. He 
certainly was a good fellow. 

Next day the tender arrived and I rode back 
to the Squadron, after taking a hearty farewell 
of my Canadian hosts. Before leaving I 
acquired a souvenir, in the shape of the first 
steel helmet I had= seen worn on our side, for 
they were new then. The boys in the Canadian 
mess wrote their names on the helmet for me, 
in memory of my sudden descent from the 
clouds among them. My smashed machine 
was disassembled by the mechanics from the 
aerodrome, and we took it back with us on a 
trailer behind the lorry. 

I arrived at the Squadron about 4 P. M. and 
immediately hied me to my bimk, with as much 
secrecy and as little limp as possible. I did 
not report officially that day, but sat down to 
think over my report and the explanation I 
had to give to my martinet. Dinner time came 
and in the mess there were many curious ques- 
tions by some of the other pilots. I was led 
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into a lengthy, discussion of iny experiences, 

and in the midst of it Major L came in. 

He looked hard at me and said: 

"I see you're back, Campbell." 

"Yes, sir," I replied. 

"How did you come to get lost?" 

I explained about the bad weather coming 
on suddenly, causing me to lose my bearings. 
Then he said: 

"We heard you going over the drome and 
could almost see you. We sent up rockets for 
your benefit. Why some of you people can't 
use your heads is a mystery to me I" 

The thought came to me, "Had I fooled 
myself into believing that what I had seen in 
the air was the result of enemy gimfire? Was 
it, after all, nothing but rockets? No, it was 
black Archie and made a loud crash. Rockets 
don't do thatl" But I said to the C. O.: 
"Well, sir, I'd have been glad to see a rocket, 
and should certainly have landed had I seen 
one, even in a strange aerodrome^ I wasn't at 
all anxious to stay up in that weather, sir." 

"Um-m-ml" was all he responded, and he 
turned away. 

My reflections were anything but nice, but 
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I had to grin and bear it. This was a fine 
reception to get after what I had been through. 
And to think how easily it might have been 
worse — ^and I had got safely out of it! So I 
threw back at him rather defiantly : 

"Well, sir, it might have been much worse. 
1 might have been captured — or dead. I con- 
sider I have done very well, sir." 

"What you consider is of no consequence," 
retorted the major, turning to the buffet and 
pouring out a glass of port. 

I said no more, but thought a whole lot. 
"Well, I suppose he'll try to get rid of me 
now," I reflected. "Dud pilots are not of much 
consequence to anybody." 

But I made up my mind then and there to 
carry on and show them I was all right, and 
that I still had my nerves with me, for I felt 
confident my experience of being lost in the 
clouds, followed by a crash, would not hurt my 
flying, but would prove valuable to me in the 
long run. So I finished my dinner in sflence, 
feeling very much disgusted and dejected by 
my reception. 

After dinner I went up to Capt. Bums, my 
flight commander, and asked: "Any orders 
for me, sir, in the morning?^ 
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"No, Campbell," he said. "I think you can 
lie up for a bit, till that foot of yours is strong. 
How is the foot, by the way?" 

"Not bad, sir; I can fly if you want me to." 
I was very anxious now to hide my injury, in 
my strong desire to do something right away, 
to atone for my "bloomer." 

The next day I took it easy and my second 
machine arrived at the drome. I determined 
to make this one last longer than the first. It 
was overhauled immediately and late that 
night I was told by Capt. Bums that I was 
for early morning patrol next day. He 
allotted me my position on the flight and gave 
me instructions what I was to do on the patrol. 

"/ou being top man, Campbell," he con- 
cluded, "all you have to do is to *sit on top,* 
and when we dive follow us down and keep a 
sharp lookout to prevent them from slipping 
in behind us." 

This, I thought, would be a position of some 
importance. Anyhow, it was something use- 
ful, and I went to bed early, satisfied to know 
that I was to engage in my first "formation 
flight" next morning. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SQUADRON COMBAT IN THE SKY. 

"Four- thirty, sir." (Knock — knock — 
knock.) "Get up, sir I Early morning fly- 
ing!" 

Gad, that sounded familiar! It put me in 
mind of the aerodrome on Salisbury Plain, not 
so very long before. I poked my head out 
from my blankets. By Jove, it was cold, and 
the bed felt, oh, so comfortable. I started to 
rise. With the first movement came a sharp 
twinge in my injured foot. "Afraid I can't 
make it I Gad, but I must, though. IVe got 
to *sit on top' of the patrol this morning I Buck 
up, old boyl" 

With that I jumped out of my bunk, donned 
my clothes in a hurry, and rushed down to the 
messroom on the ground floor of the old cha- 
teau. I was feeling more at home now, so 
yelling out "Orderly, bring me some break- 
fast I" I scooted for the washroom, dashed cold 
water over my face, and felt better. 

101 
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Returning to the messroom, I found Capt. 
Bums busUy digging into a rasher of ba«>n 
and some fried bread — a favorite article of 
food with all soldiers at the front, when they 
can get it. 

"Good morning, Campbell," greeted my 
flight commander. "Well, I suppose this will 
be your first real trip over the lines, eh?" 

"Yes, sir," I replied, "and I am mighty glad 
to be going up with you." 

"Well, all I want you to do this morning 
is to sit on top and stick dose to the patrol. 
Never leave it for an instant. A great deal 
depends on that, so you must stick to the for- 
mation." 

"Aye, aye, sir. Very glad to do it." 

He then gave me a few hints about dodging 
anti-aircraft gunfire, or "Archie," as we invari- 
ably called it. "Don't let it put the wind up 
you," he said. "It's only important for the 
moral effect. You may think you will get it 
all, being the last man in the patrol, but you 
won't." 

I nodded, saying I understood and had seen 
a gun or two fired before. But I had got his 
meaning, and knew what to expect. 
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Then an orderly brought my breakfast, 
which I gobbled up, all the while feeling rather 
restless in my chair. It's a sort of feeling that 
all flyers know ; a feeling hard to explain, but 
it's there I You feel you are going to do some- 
thing exciting. It's very like the sensation 
that comes over one unused to traveling, when 
about to take an important or unusual trip, 
only more so! The tension is at its highest and 
the mental strain the greatest just previous to 
moving off. That's about how I felt just then. 

Two of the other boys of the flight came in 
presently, and another captain — Capt. Rob- 
erts. 

Grood morning, boys," said Capt. Bums. 
A little O. P. this morning," meaning that 
we were to go on "ofi^ensive patrol." I had 
learned already what that meant. 

Gazing out of a window, I saw that the 
dawn was just breaking and that the day 
promised to be dear. 

"I say, Drake," ordered the flight com- 
mander, "you might go and rush up Lewis. 
He's going to be late. That blighter sleeps 
his head oflF." Exit Drake in a hurry. 

Still mimching some food, I swallowed my 
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coffee in haste, not wishing to cause any delay, 
but having a keen appetite, Capt. Bums rose 
from the table. 

"Come on, you chaps, let's get up,'* mean- 
ing to the aerodrome. "WeVe got to run our 
engines up yet and we don't want any dud 
ones this morning." 

Just then Lewis came rushing down, with 
only half of his clothes on. Standing at the 
table, he hurriedly grabbed mouthful after 
mouthful of food. He wasn't going to miss 
his breakfast, even if he was late. Turning 
with his mouth full, he called out: "I'll be 
right up behind you, boys." 

We went on to the aerodrome. There I got 
my flying kit on, glanced over my new ma- 
chine, got into it, saw everything was in order, 
and the usual procedure for starting up fol- 
lowed. I ran my engine up and it sounded 
O. K. Then I let it "idle," throttling down 
very slowly. I was waiting for the others. 
Then I heard the captain's voice in final warn- 
ing: 

"Don't forget, Campbell, you're top right- 
hand man; and stick to the patrol. Rendez- 
vous at 6,000 feet over the drome. When I 
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fire a red light, follow me to the lines 1" 

I had already learned the signals (Verey's 
lights) which were then in use by the patrols. 
They were, by the way, something like this : 

1. A red light fired on leaving the drome 
implied that the formation was in order, O. K., 
and that we were taking oflF to the line. 

2. The same light, fired over the line, was a 
signal for attack, or a signal of distress. That 
is, if a red light was fired by the leader while 
on a formation patrol, the machines being 
more or less spread out, the signal meant that 
he was going to dive for an attack. Fired 
from a solitary plane, the light meant distress 
as a rule, and was usually answered by fighting 
scouts diving to his assistance, if the pilot in 
distress was within an area or zone where help 
could be rendered by others. 

8. A green light, fired over the line, usually 
meant that the pilot had a gim jam or a dud 
engine and was "going home," or some srniUar 
mishap. This signal was to notify the rest of 
the patrol that they were a man short and 
could not rely on the former number of ma- 
chines being on hand. This was important 
information, especially for the flight com- 
mander. 
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4. A white light, fired from a plane, was a 
signal which might mean anything, according 
to previous arrangement among the members 
of the patrol. 

All or any of these varicolored lights might 
also be fired from an aerodrome in thick 
weather when a friendly machine was seen to 
be passing over it, in case the pilot did not 
recognize the drome and wished to land. At 
other times, usually at dusk, these lights might 
be fired from a plane, on coming dose to the 
ground. They lit up the surroimding coimtry 
and enabled the pilot to see his position more 
distinctly. 

It may not be amiss for me also to say here 
that the British flyer never refuses a fight, but 
will always attack when an opportimity pre- 
sents itself, even if the odds are against him. 
That is an unwritten rule of the service, always 
lived up to with most scrupulous care. I am 
speaking now more particularly of the pilots of 
the fighting scout plane, which is a single- 
seated machine, built for speed and eflFective 
offense. But the airmen of the reconnoissance 
and the bombing machines, and of the "contact 
patrol" planes too, live up to this rule or motto 
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whenever they are molested or interfered with 
by the enemy, never running away from an 
encounter. 

Now to return to my first flight with the 
patrol. After waiting a bit I saw Captain 
Bums turning his machine around and the 
three other boys of the formation following 
suit. I promptly awoke to action, ready to 
start after them. With a last glance around, 
I noticed it was getting lighter. Fifteen min- 
utes more and I should be over the line 1 Now 
we*re oflPl 

Away we go, like a flock of ducks. One, 
two, three, fom*, start. Now myself I 

Up we go, spiraling round, close on each 
other's tails by this time, and getting each 
other's "backwash." This sensation, by the 
way, I had already become used to. 

Foiu* thousand feet up! I looked aroimd. 
Everything seemed so calm and still in the 
early morning light. I had a mental picture 
of the surroundings, from my first flight from 
this drome, and noted with some satisfaction 
how easily I recognized the landmarks. I 
looked at my altimeter^ It registered 6,500 
feet. Soon a signal would come from om* 
leader. 
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Away in front of me, still climbing, I saw 
him, with his streamers trailing out behind. At 
that moment I seemed to hear the "plop'* of 
his Verey's light, and spied a long white col- 
iman of smoke and a red ball of fire dropping 
down from his plane. 

The signal! 

But still we climbed — ^up, up — straight out 
toward the line, flying northeast from the 
drome. I had now gained my allotted posi- 
tion as right-hand top man. We flew in V 
formation, looking more than ever like a flock 
of ducks. On, on ! Gradually, in the distance 
I saw the faint outlines of shell-torn ground. 
It was of a dull brown color, spattered with 
myriads of little mirrors, where water had col- 
lected in the shell-holes and was reflected up 
to me. Ten thousand feet high ! 

Directly below me, extending right and left, 
lay the trenches. From that height they 
looked like a jagged rent in the earth, zigzag- 
ging several miles wide in spots, and gave one 
the impression of having been torn there by 
the wrath of God ! 

At tliis point I fired three or four shots from 
my machine-gun, as is customary among our 
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fighting scouts, who test their guns in this way 
as they cross the trenches into "Grermany/* 

Now I paid most of my attention to the 
ground below, though at the same time keep- 
ing a weather eye around and upward in the 
sky. Still up we went. On and up! How 
strange I Surely we must be over the Grerman 
lines by now. Yes, there lay the line! Evi- 
dently "Archie" was still sleeping, I thought. 

This idea had only just entered my mind 
when — "Cr-crump — cr-crump— cr-crump !" 
Up came black Archie, straight in the center 
of our patrol. Gad, it did put the wind up me. 
But it didn't seem to feaze the boys in front 
of me, for straight on they flew, with only an 
imperceptible sideslipping motion to show that 
they noticed it. Their sideslip could not be 
seen from the ground, but covered several 
yards at each operation, to fool the gunners' 
aim. 

Now the shells came up thick and fast. They 
were on my right, on my left, all around, and 
below me. "Cr-ump!'* Gad, that was a 
close one. Another! I tried to force myself 
to keep cool, remembering how my captain had 
belittled "Archie" to me only that morning. 
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Automatically, — as I had been taught to do 
when shell-fire came too close for comfort, — 
I "crabbed" or sideslipped, like the others. 
This is a necessary precaution, for when the 
enemy gunners get that dose to you, they 
usually put "the bracket" up ; this being a salvo 
of guns, so directed as to make it pretty hot 
for you if you once get caught in it. When 
"the bracket" is put up by Archie, the fighting 
scout immediately dives, in order to get out of 
range. The dive compels the Archie batteries 
to change fuses in their shells, which gives the 
flyer a chance to take up a new position. 

On, on, went the patrol I Now we must be 
at least fifteen kilometers on the other side, for 
the trenches were getting dimmer and dimmer 
as we flew into the enemy territory. 

Getting pretty well used to Archie by this 
time, I kept looking around me. Suddenly I 
noticed several other machines in patrol forma- 
tion in front of us, but slightly higher. We 
were now at an altitude of 18,000 to 15,000 
feet. Gad, it was cold I 

But who were these chaps ahead of us? 
What were they? Were they Hims? The 
thought thrilled me. Why couldn't I tell a 
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Hun machine at a glance? But I couldn't 
then. That's what bothered me. I must 
follow my leader. 

On we went, flying straight at them and 
gradually climbing higher^ Suppose it was 
an enemy patrol up there! Immediately on 
the thought I cleared for action; that is, I 
loosened from its container on the side of the 
machine a spare drum of ammunition for my 
Lewis gun. One drum of forty-seven car- 
tridges was already in place on the gun. 

I then cocked my machine-gun, stiffening in 
my seat as I did so, ready and eager for action. 
If an opportunity presented itself, I was deter- 
mined to do something. I had a triple pur- 
pose: To retrieve myself in the eyes of the 
Squadron after the mishap with my first 
machine; to settle my private score with the 
Hun; and, as I said to myself, ''show them 
what a Scot is made of.'' 

Now I noticed my commander turning up 
straight into the sim. All of us trailed after 
him. Yes, that must be a Hun patrol, for they 
turned straight on a course to cut in ahead of 
us. My heart was now pounding rapidly. 
Grodl We were going to fight I 
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The enemy was trying to put himself 
between us and the sun. This I knew would 
be a decided disadvantage to us. Sixteen 
thousand feet! We were almost on a level 
now with the hostile patrol and saw that they 
numbered eight machines in aU, against our 
five, "So much the better," thought I. "More 
targets for us, old chap," and I fondly patted 
my max;hine-gun. 

Now a great struggle for the advantage of 
height took place. First this way, then that, 
we turned, keeping our formation as closely as 
we could. The Hun seemed to be counteract- 
ing every move we made. 

Presently I noticed that two of his machines 
were not moving quite so fast as the others. 
They were gradually falling behind and below 
the rest. This, I thought, was our opportu- 
nity, our opening for a move. Then I saw 
the two Hun machines put their noses down, 
trying to get in front of and below then- com- 
rades, where they would be in a safer position. 
This move would also enable them to act as a 
decoy for us, by drawing our fire should we, 
too, dive. 
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At last I There it was! The red ball of 
firel Our signal to attack I I giilped and 
wondered what my action should be, not having 
decided on whom or on what I was going to 
dive- Then remembering my instructions to 
"stay on top and follow down," I pulled myself 
together to obey, though itching all the while 
to dive at the low man of the hostile bunch, 
whose position seemed to present a wonderful 
opportunity to me. 

The Huns, realizing that we were now in 
the advantageous position they had been try- 
ing to get, did a sharp tiun and started dash- 
ing oflf inland— farther into "Germany." 

All this time, while we were manoeuvering 
for the advantage of position, Hun Archie had 
been firing a regular barrage directly in front 
of us and between the opposing forces. This 
was decidedly disconcerting, to say the least, 
but failed to stop us. 

Captain Sums led off the attack, by turn- 
ing sharp left, away from the sun, thus getting 
it behind him, and diving straight at four of 
the hostile machines, now below him and 
scarcely two hundred yards away. One Hun 
had gained height and remained on top. 
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Down and forward — ^straight at them — 
went three more of the boys of my own flight. 
What was I to do? Follow them? No! What 
about that Hmi on top? I was now being 
menaced by him. 

Remaining above, I first made a feint, as if 
turning away from my own patrol. Then I 
did exactly what the Hun least expected me 
to do, I should judge. Putting my nose down 
suddenly, and thus getting up an enormous 
speed, I ''zoomed'' up straight at him. This 
threw him off a bit, I think, for he turned and 
putting his nose down, started going like 
blazes from me, leaving me on a higher level. 

Looking away down below, there was the 
scrap being carried on. One of the Hun 
machines was evidently disabled, for it was 
going down in a spin. All I had was a fleet- 
ing glance at him, but that was enough, and it 
certainly bucked me up. I had at any rate 
driven away my particular opponent, for the 
man I had "zoomed" at had "beat it" for home. 
Rapidly debating whether I should follow him 
or follow my patrol, I decided to do the latter, 
as my Hun raced away from me farther into 
his own territory. 
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I waited no longer. Orders were orders. 
"Stick to the patrol I" Then I "stall-dived,'* 
that is, I shut my engine off and pulled my 
nose up into the air untU the engine stopped 
dead; then, suddenly whipping over sidewise 
to the left, I dropped like a plummet. Down, 
down, down — faster, faster, faster I The wind 
whistled past me. I heard it in the flying wires 
— ^first humming, then singing. 

The patrol once more assembled itself. I 
flattened out about 500 feet over my comrades 
and descended slowly and gradually, taking up 
my original position in the flight. 

Not a shot had I flred, but the patrol had 
evidently accounted for at least one of the 
enemy machines. Looking far down, I could 
just see it. Yes, there he was, still dropping 1 
Following the falling plane with my eyes, it 
presently told its own tragic tale, bursting into 
flames on hitting the gro^d. 

Now a quick glance around gave us the 
satisfaction of seeing that we had cleared the 
air. Away below us on our left (we were now 
traveling south and east) was Fritz, driven out 
of the sky, of no use whatever in his present 
position. Our combat was won I 
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But a surprise was still in store for me. We 
had cleared away that little lot, but Archie 
meant to take it out of our skins now, and this 
he proceeded to do. Great showers of black 
Archie came piling up — ^around us, below, on 
every side — a regular barrage. Gad, but it 
was hot! 

One shell burst right under my left wing, 
rocked the plane, and sent my heart up into 
my mouth. Let me tell you this: They can 
say as much as they please about Archie being 
only good for morale, but I give you my word 
that if I hadn't had a good leader that day, I 
should have felt pretty "jumpy," and most 
likely would have pegged out. As it was, our 
superb leadership and the cool manner in which 
the other boys acted (at least, from a green 
flyer's point of view) in response to his 
manoeuvers, tended to keep me steady on the 
job. 

We were now nearing the southern limits 
of our sector, so turning north and west again^ 
constantly being banged at by Archie, we flew 
for the remainder of our allotted time, but no 
more Fritzes appeared. I was getting pretty 
dog-goned cold, wishing I could get down to 
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the ground, and gazing longingly away off into 
the distance, where I imagined I could see my 
little roost — ^when suddenly the welcome signal 
of a green light, fired by our leader, told me 
we were proceeding home. 

Once across the line, on the way back to the 
aerodrome, the fighting patrol ahnost invari- 
ably indulges in a series of antics and evolu- 
tions that delight the boys in the trenches and 
behind the lines below. A favorite stimt of 
some of the most daring pilots is to ^'stall- 
dive" from a great height to within a few yards 
of the German trenches, and fire what remains 
of their ammunition at the Huns. Then 
swooping across No-Man's Land, clearing 
their own trenches by fifty feet or so, they 
often career madly around back of the lines, 
"contour-chasing." This stimt consists of 
slipping along very dose to the ground, fol- 
lowing its undulations, then suddenly zooming 
up over some house, or wood, or encampment 
— and incidentally "putting the wind up" 
everybody within sight of their mad antics. 

When first indulged in over the front, these 
stunts were the cause of great anxiety for the 
safety of the exuberant pilots; but when it 
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was seen how much they enjoyed such venture- 
some proceedings, the daily antics of the air- 
men became a source of amusement to all who 
witnessed them. This style of flying particu- 
larly appealed to me for a while, and I gradu- 
ally became quite a "stunt merchant." 

Arrived at the aerodrome, after being out 
for two hours and a half on the early morning 
flight, I received orders to "stand by" for 
oflfensive patrol at 2 :80 in the afternoon. The 
intervening hours were my own. I did my 
second patrol that day (we usually did two 
patrols daily) , but nothing eventful happened. 

In mess that night we talked over our 
experiences of the day. I discovered that it 
was Captain Roberts who had brought down 
the Hun that morning. Usually the bringing 
down of an enemy flyer was celebrated as an 
event in those days. But such events grew 
common in the life of the fighting scouts after 
a while. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BBOUGHT DOWN BY "aECHIE/* 

One morning in April when I was seated at 
breakfast in the old French chateau, chatting 
with a few other members of the pilots' mess, 
an orderly came in, saluted, and handed me a 
slip of paper which read : "Stand by for bomb 
raid— 10:80/' 

This was something new. It was the first 
time I had been assigned to accompany a 
bombing expedition. Being a flying scout. I 
knew that I was not going to drop any bombs 
on enemy positions, but that my function in 
the coming raid would be to protect the bomb- 
ers. In such a case the flying scouts "sit on 
top'* of the bombing machines, either in front 
of or behind them, and act as escort. You see 
the same kind of thing in football, where the 
man with the ball, running down the field, is 
protected from opponents by the interference 
of his teammates. 

When I got into my machine that morning 
and ran the engine up, ready to start, I found 

119 
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there were ten of us going on the raid as 
escorts. Captain Bums had allotted my 
position as lef thand forward top man, next to 
the leader. The man on my right was deputy 
leader. Captain Burns was to be the 
"rover," that is, he was to tool back and forth 
ahead of and over the bombing machines, keep- 
ing his eye peeled for hostile aircraft. We 
flew in an inverted V, or wedge-shaped forma- 
tion, well above the bonibers, and were there 
to intercept any attack that might be made 
upon them. 

The formation patrol is an excellent method 
of beating off attack, for if an attack is made 
by a single enemy or a number of enemy ma- 
chines, the particular pilots attacked do not 
swerve from their course to any degree. Some 
friendly machine is covering them with its fire. 
If a hostile patrol were to dive on the rear of 
our protective patrol to surprise us, the gun- 
ners in the bombing -machines could fire back- 
ward with their rear guns while traveling 
forward. Thus they would be putting up a 
form of defense while the rear scout machines 
would fly to attack the enemy in their tiun, 
and put them to flight. Such an encounter is 
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unusual, however, on bomb raids like ours that 
morning, for Fritz likes to have the advantage 
of superior numbers, and we were flying in 
force. 

Before we left the aerodrome, orders were 
given for the escort to rendezvous overhead at 
4,000 feet, then take oflf behind the leader, and 
again rendezvous over the Bois de Nieppe, a 
few kilometers behind the line, as high as we 
could get in a short time. There we were to 
wait for the bombing patrol to come and meet 
us at a certain hour. 

When everybody had got these orders defi- 
nitely fixed in his mind, "after orders" were 
impressed upon us. When the bombing planes 
had dropped their "pills" on the objective, we 
of the escort were to "stall-dive" on to the 
position bombed, and strafe it with machine- 
gun fire. This sounded good as well as risky 
to me, for we were going to bomb Seclin, about 
50 kilometers behind the Hun line. This town 
was in a particularly uncomfortable area, with 
several barriers of "Archie" for us to pass. 
Our objective was a great railway junction, 
and therefore well protected. Probably form- 
ing part of the so-called "Hindenburg line," 
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it was one of the main junctions for the trans- 
portation of Grerman troops. 
^ To show how well this particular raid had 
been planned, the bombing squadron had infor- 
mation as to the exact time certain troop trains 
would arrive there, and had timed their flight 
so as to arrive on the scene at the precise 
moment the three tracks would be filled with 
troops. You can imagine that this would 
necessitate pretty fine work on our part, and 
it did. 

Taking off from the drome and rendezvous- 
ing above, as per orders, we flew from the first 
to the second rendezvous, and there waited 
about five minutes, when the bombing squad- 
ron put in an appearance. While waiting we 
flew around in a circle, or back and forth, 
always keeping our formation. 

We were now at a height of 12,000 feet. 
The bombers arriving somewhat below us, 
came up. Then we manoeuvered for position, 
while the bombing machines kept straight on. 
When we got into alignment, a Verey's light 
was fired, and we were off on the raid into the 
enemy's territory. 

Reaching the line, traveling straight south- 
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east, going into the wind, which came from 
that direction, we crossed the line a little south 
of LaBassee. Then we got it I There are cer- 
tain places, you know, where you can cross 
without seeing Archie, as a rule, but when he 
catches sight of a formation patrol, he does his 
darnedest to break it up. Breaking up the for- 
mation gives hostile patrols a chance to attack. 

But Archie was not very successful this trip, 
at least as we went over the line, for we kept 
straight on and he did not feaze us. By this 
time I had got used to Archie and was a bit 
inclined to be contemptuous. 

"Dirty blighters I" I reflected. "You can 
fire at us and if you hit us you do us in. 
And our only possible comeback is to fire a 
few drums of anmiunition in your direction — 
which cannot hurt you and only seem to make 
you fire all the more furiously.*' 

After flying about 80 kilometers we turned 
slightly west and crossed Turcoing, which was 
almost on the border of Belgium. Again we 
turned into the wind. 

If the wind at and near the ground level is 
blowing, say, from the north, its course is found 
to be changed about 15 degrees clockwise, that 
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is, from west to east, when one reaches a height 
of 3,000 feet or over. This is due to the revolv- 
ing motion of the earth. As the earth revolves 
from west to east, its action or motion causes 
the air near the groxmd to move with it. Above 
3,000 feet, however, the wind becomes "con- 
stant" in its direction, and a northerly wind is 
foxmd to be coming from a point about 15 
degrees northeast. This fact in meteorology 
must be taken into consideration by the bomb- 
ers of the air service. In dropping a bomb 
they must travel "down wind," for the current 
of the ah- wiU drive it oflf its mark, if not 
allowed for. 

Accordingly our direction was changed after 
leaving Turcoing. Now, traveling in a south- 
westerly course, we presently arrived at our 
destination. Seclin ! This I immediately spot- 
ted. Here the escort planes dropped back 
slightly to the rear, while the bombing ma- 
chines rushed by in V formation. 

"Archie" came up now in clouds. It looked 
as if our formation was likely to be broken, 
and I began to be pretty "windy." A certain 
sense of uneasiness came over me. I dreaded 
the idea of landing in Hunland a prisoner. 
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Then I saw that all the bombing machines, 
instead of sideslipping in and out — as we 
usually did when shelled by Archie — ^were 
traveling straight down wind, keeping a steady 
course toward Seclin, now in front of us below. 

Watching the bombers, I also kept an eye 
out for the approach of hostile machines. I 
noticed there were several about, but they were 
not in the mood for attack. 

Ah! What's that little speck down there, 
traveling so rapidly? There's another! And 
another ! I coxmted at least a dozen, dropping 
forward and downward, directly xmder each of 
our bombing machines. Bombs, of course I I 
had never actually seen a bomb dropping 
before. Fascinated, I riveted my gaze on the 
imusual sight, to watch for results, even though 
Archie was pestering us every moment. 

Down, down, dropped the little specks. 
Smaller and smaller they grew to my sight. 
Each machine, as it dropped its "pills," 
changed its direction to the south, I saw, to 
baffle Archie and make the formation complete 
once more. 

Then, all at once, I saw huge columns of 
smoke arise from the ground. Our bombs had 
found their mark! 
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Archie now came up in dense bunches. He 
was going to get his own back if he could. For 
awhile I could not see the effect of the bombs, 
and following my leader paid no attention to 
what was happening below. I knew that very- 
soon I should be near enough to see the ground 
quite distinctly. 

Now the Verey's light ! My signal I I shut 
off my engine, pulled my nose up into the air, 
and "stalled." Hovering only a moment, then 
— ^s-swishl — ^the snapping movement of my 
nose dipping forward, at the same time tip- 
ping over on my wing-tip to the left — I 
dropped straight down in a vertical dive. 

Down, down, I followed the rest of the 
patrol, who had anticipated the move and 
started quicker than I. A drop from a height 
of 16,000 feet to within a few hundred feet of 
the ground in about half a minute, say 25 to 80 
seconds, seems to the lay mind to be quite a 
feat. It is I The downward speed is enormous. 
You see the ground come rushing up to you 
with a rapidity that can hardly be compre- 
hended. But the army flyer learns to do this 
as part of his day's work, and gets used to it. 
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"Emma Gree" (M. G.) — ^my little machine 
gun, being now trained for my objective, all 
cocked and ready, I waited, tense in my seat, 
wanting to get down even quicker. I passed 
through the heavy smoke of the bomb explo- 
sions on the ground — ^now rising like a huge 
white column, but becoming a dense black col- 
imm as I got nearer. Then, as I shot out on 
the other side of the smoke, I beheld a sight 
that bums in my mind to this day. 

Several tons of bombs, dropped in one posi- 
tion, create awful havoc. Add to this the terror 
of a big fire and the general chaos of masses 
of people dashing hither and thither, not know- 
ing where to go to escape they know not what, 
raining upon them from the sky 1 That is what 
I saw. Our bombers had attained their objec- 
tive at the busy junction, had trapped the 
enemy troops, and I felt exultant at such a suc- 
cessful outcome of our raid and the accuracy 
with which our bombs had fallen. This cer- 
tainly was something worth while. 

Looking closer, I saw three trains — or what 
was left of three trains — spiled in debris around 
the obliterated junction station, which was now 
blazing merrily. On my left a large factory 
on a siding was also ablaze. There was not 
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much time for looking around, but I took all 
this in ; then turned my attention to a sight of 
more importance to me just then. This was 
no less than a horde of Hun troops, frantically 
firing their rifles up at us. I could almost hear 
the shots. 

Then ensued a mad minute of "strafing I" 
My comrades of the patrol, I could see, had 
opened fire straight into the mass, and the 
Hims were dropping like flies. Training my 
gim, while my plane was still diving, on a 
group of the Boches, I observed a machine- 
gun on the ground, spattering away at us. 
Then, pulling my Bowden-wire control on the 
joystick (which operates the trigger of the gun 
out in front of you), I opened fire. At last I 
One full drum of ammunition I fired, then fev- 
erishly reached for another, at the same time 
letting the empty dnmi drop into the nose of 
the nacelle, instead of replacing it in its con- 
tainer. Clapping the fresh drum on to the 
spindle of the Lewis, I saw I was now travel- 
ing at a gliding angle, at diminished speed. 
Again I fired into the group of Boches, and 
noted with satisfaction that my shots took 
eflPect. All that remained of the group were 
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running like mad and ducking beneath the 
debris of the railway trains. 

All this occurred in a remarkably short 
space of time, and quicker even than one can 
read about it , the Boches that could move had 
disappeared into every discoverable nook and 
cranny. 

On flew the patrol, over the blazing build- 
ings of the Seclin jxmction, flying so low that 
we could feel the heat arising from them as 
they burned. Now being below Archie, he 
could not depress his guns sufficiently to injure 
us, though a few machine-guns were retummg 
our fire from places of vantage. These did not 
bother us much. 

I was a bit disappointed that I could not get 
in more shots at the enemy, but I had at least 
done something. Then spying what looked 
like some new stacks of grain in a field, I 
released at them the remainder of the car- 
tridges in my gun, the same being of the incen- 
diary type. Being only a few hundred feet up 
and dipping my no;?e as I fired, my aim was 
good and I saw a spiral of smoke arising from 
my target, which meant a little more damage 
to the enemy. Again I put a fresh drum of 
ammunition on the Lewis. 
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We now started climbing back to our old 
position, our bombers being well on their way 
home by this time. Glancing up, I soon saw 
our top patrol sitting on the bombers' tails, 
protecting them as before. Everything had 
worked out fine for us. 

Up, up, up, straight up I Now we began to 
get some Archie again. Then, gad, how it did 
come up! So far we had not lost any of our 
machines, by accident or otherwise. I was 
exulting over this fact and my own small share 
in the success of the raid ; was yelling and hol- 
lering to myself, although I couldn't hear my 
own voice, owing to the roar of my engine ; and 
altogether I felt supremely happy over our 
wonderful feat. I knew that we should be com- 
mended and that a good deal of credit would 
be given us on our return. This thought was 
particularly pleasing, after some of my former 
experiences. 

Now we were approaching the line on our 
return trip, being within a few kilometers of it 
and flying at an altitude of about 8,000 feet. 
Then, as luck would have it, we had to pass 
over our pet Archie, situated in the Bois de 
Biez. This fellow was remarkably accurate in 
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his fire, as I knew from one or two previous 
trips into his zone. In my exultant state, how- 
ever, a little thing like a sharpshooting Archie 
did not strike me as serious, and I did not pay 
him the respect of turning out from him. 

Just then one of my cylinders started "cut- 
ting out," being sooted up. Immediately my 
high spirits fell. It's a nasty feeling to have — 
finding yourself on the "other side," gradually 
dropping behind the main body of the patrol 
and wondering when the next cylinder is going 
to cut out; because when one goes another 
usually follows. Almost as soon as I thought 
of it, the thing happened. I now began to 
wonder how I could reach that line, and cross 
it a bit — ^just a little bit! 

Disheartened, I saw the boys away ahead of 
me, streaming on. Then I noticed a Verey's 
light, the signal to beat it for home, and saw 
them all dive like mad and start their funny 
homegoing capers, like a lot of colts let out to 
pasture. Zooming and diving and spiraling on 
their way, they plainly showed their delight at 
the outcome of the raid. 

I struggled on and on. It seemed as if I 
never would cross that line. Now I couldn't 
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avoid that Archie in the Bois, even if I would. 
I simply had to cross him — and he was deter- 
mined to get at least one of us, if he could. 
Was I to be his victim? Egad, how his shots 
came up at me I I was decidedly "windy" now. 

Glancing at my instnmients, I noted that I 
had been out 2% hours and also saw my alti- 
tude was over 8,000 feet. "It's quite a nice 
shot for Archie at that height," I assured my- 
self, when — "Cr-rump — ah — sheel" Lord, 
that was a close one ! Again it came — "Crump 
— crump — cr — " Then something happened I 
Zowiel Down went my nose, my tail going 
over my head. Right straight under my tail — 
a regular beauty I 

Just as I was looking to see whether my 
planes were hit, the most awful vibrating 
began, shaking me up so that I could not see 
a thing. My head seemed to be shaking off 
my shoulders. With an effort I flattened out 
the machine a bit, trying to make it glide easily, 
and at the same time frantically grabbed at my 
throttle, shutting the engine off. 

Subconsciously I knew what had happened. 
The sudden dipping motion of my nose going 
down and my tail going up, from the concus- 
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sion of the high-explosive shell underneath me, 
had thrown my drum of machine-gun ammuni- 
tion out. The plane being of the pusher type — 
that is, with the engine and propeller behind 
the pilot — ^the ammunition tray had hit the pro- 
peller, snapping off one of the blades. The 
other three blades of the propeller revolving, 
gave the machine a very wobbly motion, and 
caused the intense vibration. My speed 
through the air by gliding— even after the en- 
gine was shut off — caused the propeller to re- 
volve just the same, so the faster I glided the 
greater shaking I got. 

Well, thought I, it was a pretty long way 
down — 8,000 feet — quite a drop I — and I reck- 
oned that if I didn't slow up the machine would 
very soon collapse in the air from the vibration. 
I made the plane glide as slowly as possible, 
but matters went from bad to worse, in spite 
of all I could do. 

First, my inclinometer (the instrument for 
telling the angle you tip your plane to on a 
"bank") broke away from the dashboard. 
Next my watch went. Then the dial of my 
revolution coimter. In fact, all of the instru- 
ments in the machine started jumping about. 
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I still kept my nose straight for the line, mean- 
ing to cross it somehow if I had a chance. 
Archie kept poimding away at me, but now I 
was dropping in height all the time he could 
not get the range so easily, having to change 
his fuses so often. 

And then the inevitable happened! The 
vibration caused my left wing, attached to the 
center section of the machine, to drop so much 
by the loosening of the wires that I started 
spinning. "Ye gods," I thought, "I'm done 
for this time !'* 

Down, down, I went, everything seemmg to 
fly around me in a whirlwind now. Faster and 
faster I I began to get dizzy. Then the groimd 
loomed up to me and I thought: "The only 
way to save myself now is to put my engine on. 
The 'torque' will have a tendency to straighten 
the machine out for a moment or so, and give 
me a chance to make some sort of a landing.'' 
So I tried this and discovered that it would do 
the trick after a fashion. That was good to 
know — ^it would help a bit. The plane started 
spinning again, and I expected every moment 
that the wing would collapse — ^not paying 
much attention to the fact that by now I had 
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crossed the line, and was on my own side^ at 
any rate. 

Realizing that I was getting quite close to 
the ground, I now kept manoeuvering the ma- 
chine in such fashion that it would no sooner 
get into a spin than I would get it out and 
going nearly level, imtil it dropped into 
another spin. 

Engrossed in this performance, alternately 
spinning and straightening out, I suddenly saw 
right ahead and only a few yards below me, an 
immense slag-heap, betokening ironworks 
nearby. Being leveled out at the moment, with 
the thought, "That's an easy drop I" I yanked 
back my joystick — and landed like a bat on 
the side of the slag-pile, badly shaken but quite 
intact I 

My throat felt dry and parched, as I realized 
that I had had another lucky escape from 
death or a prison in Hunland. But I was not 
yet free to gloat. 

Cutting loose from my belt as soon as pos- 
sible, I had only just jumped clear of the ma- 
chine when it began timibling and slithering 
down the steep side of the slag-heap. I looked 
back at the line, which I had so f ortimately sue- 
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ceeded in crossing before I came down. I could 
see the trenches, and reflected: 

"There's almost a direct observation on this 
point from the Boche trenches and gmmers. 
They are only a few hmidred yards away and 
can easily see me here, on the side of this hill. 
This is no place for yours truly!'* 

The thought spurred me to action. My poor 
machine had gained some velocity in timibling 
down the hill, zigzagging in all directions. I 
started away at right angles from it, but had 
gone only a few yards when — ^**Cr-rump — 
Cr-crash!" — I was knocked forward on my 
face. Quickly picking myself up, covered with 
dust and debris, I ran blindly, madly, from the 
spot, making for the opposite side of the hill. 

Looking behind me just once, before I 
passed out of sight of my plane, I witnessed the 
eflfects of a "direct hit." Plimk — crash! Right 
in the middle of the machine 1 Gad, I thought, 
it's easy to imagine what my finish would have 
been, if I had stuck in that machine, imcon- 
scious from the fall. Luck always seemed 
to be with me. 

Knowing something of the methods and the 
dangers of trench warfare, I now crawled 
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around, keeping my head down as much as 
possible, and soon stimibled upon an O. F. 
(observation post) of one of our batteries. A 
man in the hole yelled to me as I approached : 

"Here you are, sir I This way!" 

With the utmost alacrity I complied with the 
direction, and breathed a deep sigh of relief, 
once snuggled down in that pit. Pretty well 
shaken up, I reached for a water-bottle which 
I espied in a comer, but didn't have strength 
enough left to lift it. The last act of my flight 
had certainly taken the wind out of me. 

Seeing I wanted a drink, one of the men in 
the O. P. jumped for the bottle and handed it 
to me. The officer of the post in the meantime 
was inspecting my face, for I was bleeding at 
the nose. I put the bottle to my lips and took 
three or four good swallows, discovering the 
contents to be rum ! This changed the picture 
for me, and I made a rapid recovery, talking 
to the officer and asking him where I was and 
how I could report to my squadron. 

I had taken oflF my flying-coat, and the offi- 
cer, seeing I had been in a Scottish regiment, 
began to call me the inevitable "Jock," saying: 
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"That's easy, Jock. This is the Nth Bat- 
tery, Nth Brigade. I'll ring up Army Corps 
headquarters and get through for you." 

Presently I was talking with the C. O. of 
my squadron, notifying him of my position and 
the total loss of my machine. The news of the 
machine I held back until the last. Still, I 
argued to myself, being brought down was not 
my fault. So I worried no more about it that 
day. If I was going to get it from the C. O., 
there was no way of escape, so why worry 
about it at all? 

I remained in the observation post — ^most 
welcome and hospitable hole in the groimd! — 
until nightfall, when one of the trench guides 
came through from a post in the rear, and 

guided me to the village of M . There 

I waited in an estaminet, sipping muddy water 
called beer and drinking cafe-au-lait, until a 
tender came for me. I was then about 15 kilo- 
meters north of my aerodrome. 

It was late that evening when I arrived back 
at the drome. I made out my report to the 
night orderly, looked to see if there were any 
orders for me for the following day, found 
none, and went to bed. 



CHAPTER X. 



^^F. P. NUMBER ONE/^ 



On the morning after the bombing raid, not 
being called for early patrol, I surmised that 
I was "for it" in the afternoon. The surmise 
was correct. 

A stiff west wind had sprimg up. This blow- 
ing toward Hunland, limited our routine acti- 
vities in the air to "line patrols." The main 
object of these patrols was to prevent the Hun 
from flying into our territory. We were satis- 
fied if we could keep him on his own side when 
the direction of the wind gave him such a 
decided advantage. 

Line patrol was very ticklish work, because 
of the difiiculty of keeping on our side of the 
line in the stiff west wind. If you happened to 
do a lef thand turn when traveling south along 
the line, you suddenly found yourself on the 
other side — ^blown there by the strong wind — 
and had to fight your way back against the 
wind. 

189 
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The Hun had an advantage in a west Ysond^ 
because he could come up against the wind, 
cross our lines, and if pursued dash back home 
with the greatest ease, the wind at his back. 

Sometimes it happened to our line patrols 
that the enemy drew them imthinkingly across 
the line, farther than they wished to go. Then, 
suddenly remembering that they had to fight 
their way back against the wind, they would 
have to abandon the chase. In coming back 
their speed would at times be so diminished 
by the wind that they would be practically 
standing stiU in the air, thus giving "Archie" 
a wonderful opportunity to wing them. And 
Archie was seldom slow to seize such oppor- 
tunities. 

A line patrol consists usually of only two 
machines. When I went up that afternoon I 
patroled up and down the line, dodging in and 
out of clouds, and keeping a sharp lookout for 
Fritz; but nothing occurred to break the 
monotony of the patrol. You may find it hard 
to believe that flying, especially close to a battle 
front, could prove monotonous ; but it certainly 
does, to an army flyer on patrol, when nothing 
eventful happens. I returned to the drome 
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after my two hours' patrol, feeling miserably 
cold and disappointed at having had no action. 

Half an hour after I landed at the drome, I 
was asked to go up again, to chase several 
Boches who had broken through the line patrol 
that had gone out to relieve us. 

The siren alarm soimded, and the C. O. 

(Major L ) rushed out. Vastly excited, 

he yelled at us to hurry up and get in our ma- 
chines. Being thus spurred to action (he was 
very good fit cursing) we dashed for oiur 
planes. Not having my own machine now, it 
having been destroyed by shellfire on the pre- 
vious day, I was using another man's imtil a 
fresh plane could be procured for me. Now 
planes, by the way, are like horses or human 
beings — ^they have their own peculiarities, and 
differ from each other, or from all others, in 
many little points. I moralize thus for a rea- 
son, as you shall presently see. 

Anxious to get into the air without delay, to 
have a go at the Boches, I started the machine, 
gave the signal "All dear!" taxied round, and 
was taking off up the aerodrome. But I had 
not paid sufficient attention to the fact that I 
was taking off " 'cross wind." The result was 
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that the machine going in one direction — for- 
ward, while the wind forced it sideways, the 
inevitable accident happened. I wiped oflF my 
imdercarriage wheels, and went slithering 
along the ground on the belly of the machine ; 
incidentally breaking the propeller and muck- 
ing things up generally. It was an uncalled- 
for mess, and I realized it ! I felt like kicking 
myself. 

Well, there was nothing to do but get an- 
other plane as soon as I could. So I hopped 
out, as two mechanics came rimning to meet 
me. As they drew up I said: 

"Never mind that mess now I WeVe got no 
time. Rim out 5942 — and hurry ! I must get 
up with this patrol." 

We all dashed back to the hangar together, 
I in my heavy flying kit, and got out the ma- 
chine. The C. O. was nearby, stamping and 
fimiing aroimd in great shape. I pretended 
not to hear or to see him, knowing only too well 
that I should hear him soon enough. 

I climbed into the machine — No. 5942 — ^got 
my engine started, and hurriedly "ran it up." 
I looked at my revolution-coimter. Only 850 
revolutions per minute! Something was 
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wrong! Gad, what rotten luck! To draw a 
dud engine at such a time! I buzzed it and 
buzzed it, hoping against hope! No use! I 
knew exactly what it was — a sooted plug 1 So 
I shut the engine off and yelled to the "fitter" 
— ^the engine mechanic, the other man being a 
"rigger": 



"Hurry up! Get aroimd behind there and 
find out which cylinder is missing." 

I felt sorry for that mechanic, knowing what 
he was in for, if he hadn't cleaned those spark 
plugs. The rules of the aerodrome were iron- 
clad. All machines must be kept in readiness 
for flight at an instant's notice, when once on 
the "serviceable" list. 

The fitter soon discovered that it was No. 9 
cylinder that was missing. It was a rotary 
engine, having nine cylinders. This being duly 
fixed, I started the engine once more. Again a 
cylinder missed 1 

"Great C«sar, man, why in h- aren't 
these plugs clean?" The situation was serious 
for all hands, and language like this was 
forced from me. I started fuming and raging 
myself now. 

Looking off into the dim distance, I could 
see our own "Archie" breaking aroimd the 
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Huns I should have been chasing by this time. 
Four small specks showed me where my luckier 
comrades were trailing on nearer and nearer to 
them, heading into the north, I knew it would 
be impossible for me to catch up with them, 
but still I would do my best. 

Then the storm broke! Like a raging ani- 
mal, the C. O, rushed up. 

"What's the matter with this machine?" he 
yelled at the mechanic. 

"Plugs, sir," answered the fitter, shortly. 

"Are you sure?" 

"Well, sir, the plugs looked clean enough. 
I cleaned 'em just after the last patrol, sir, this 
morning." 

The C. O. stamped around in front of me, 
looking black as thunder. Then he snapped 
out: 

"Get out of that machine I Let me see if I 
can run that engine up!" I presume he 
thought he could do it better than I. At any 
rate, he didn't. The engine still balked. 
Climbing out, he called: 

"Flight Sergeant Grimes!" 

"Coming, sir 1" The sergeant ran up. 

"Make out a crime-sheet against this man! 
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I"ll teach you fellows to be a bit more careful 
to maintain the running order of these ma- 
chines." 

"Which one, sir?" asked the flight sergeant, 
meaning which of the two mechanics who stood 
by — the rigger and the fitter. 

"Bring them both in!" snapped Major 
L , stamping oflF to the oflSce lorry. 

After asking the engine mechanic a few 
questions, to which the man replied, looking 
very sullen as he stood by, the sergeant turned 
to me and asked what X had found wrong with 
the machine. He noted the replies on a piece 
of paper, and withdrew. 

Turning to the fitter, I said: "Nevermind! 
We'll try to pull you through all right." Little 
did I realize how hard it was to explain matters 
satisfactorily to a martinet. 

Giving me a grateful look, the man went on 
cleaning the plugs on the engine. Our 
mechanics, I knew, had no easy job, especially 
in good flying weather, when they often had 
to work late at night to keep the machines in 
flying trim. 

Next day I was detailed to "stand by," as 
what we called "waiting man." This at the 
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best of times is a monotonous job, but it was 
made most unpleasant by oiu* fussy C. O. His 
idea of "standing by" was to insist on your 
waiting around with your full flying equipment 
on, in a little coop next to the office lorry. This 
was most uncomfortable, especially in hot 
weather, and made the waiting pilot feel like 
a messenger boy or a taxi-driver. 

There was a little joke among the pilots, by 
the way, especially in artillery squadrons. An 
observer would dash up to a machine and yell 
to the pilot as he climbed in, "Ypres, as quick 
as you can!" — ^just as he might say, "Drive to 
the Savoy I" to a London taxi-driver. And the 
pilot would meekly answer, "Taxi, sir" — ^if 
only to himior his observer and "kid him 
along" into thinking he was of the utmost 
importance, a passenger on very important 
duty. The Flying Corps pilot, however, as a 
rule, knows as much as the observer, and often 
more, of what is to be done in the air. Still, 
"C'est la guerre I" 

At 10 o'clock next morning we had "orderly 
room," the court of summary justice in a mili- 
tary unit like a regiment or a squadron. The 
two miserable mechanics were pulled up on the 
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carpet. I tried to intercede for them, but to 
no avail. One of the men — ^the fitter — ^was 
given "twenty-one days' F. P. No. 1" for "neg- 
lect of duty," with an added remark from the 
C. O., "and it wiQ probably buck you up a 
bit!" The other man was reprimanded — for 
nothing! Such is life in the army — at times. 

Now "F. P. No. 1" is the short army term 
for "Field Pimishment Number 1," a method 
of discipline applied only when a force is in the 
field, or on active service, as in wartime. The 
sentence meant that the oflFender would be tied 
to a wheel (of a gun carriage or truck) out in 
the open, and there exposed, two horn's each 
day, for a period of twenty-one days. The 
"stocks" of old were not a marker to this form 
of military punishment. 

The sentence was duly carried out, and in 
the most dramatic manner. The whole squad- 
ron was formed up on the aerodrome in a 
hollow square. Even the pilots of a flight 
just about to go up on patrol were compelled 
to stay and hear the sentence read out by the 
C. O. in his most impressive style. The miser- 
able culprit stood in the center of the square, 
with a guard on each side, as if he had com- 
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mitted a murder and was going to be shot! 
Every man present stood stiflBy at attention. 

When the sentence had been duly read, the 
C. O. himself directed the operations of put- 
ting it into effect, instead of delegating to 
the sergeant-major, as was customary, the 
performance of this impleasant duty, which 
most British commanding officers find ex-^ 
tremely repugnant to their feelings. Tmning 
to the guards, he gave the commands : 

"Squadron 1 'Shiml — Stand at — easel" 

At this point, where the sergeant-major 
usually took over the prisoner, the C. O. him- 
self carried on. 

"Prisoner and escort 1 Right — ^tum I Quick 
— ^marchl" And marching them over to the 
workshop lorry, the C. O. supervised the 
operation of lashing the prisoner to a wheel. 
Loose lashings often mitigated the severity of 
the pimishment somewhat. 

This common form of army punishment in 
the field is known to the British "Tommy" as 
"crucifixion." It is more of a mental and 
moral punishment than a physical one, and 
hurts a great deal worse. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it entails physical suffering as well, espe- 
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daily if the culprit has to stand out for two 
hours a day in weather that is miserably wet 
or cold. 

"F. P. Na 1*' also puts a black mark on 
the man's conduct-sheet. This means that 
promotion of any kind, which most men look 
for, will come very slowly, if ever, to him. 

The scene that day set me to thinking. I 
had only been a few months with this squad- 
ron, but I wanted to get away. What a relief 
it would be to be transferred! I felt that my 
work there was handicapped by the person- 
ality and disposition of the C. O. Any change 
would be welcome. And, strange to say, 
something told me that a change was coming 
soon. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



STRAFINQ A HUN "SAUSAGE." 



The gramophone in the mess was playing 
Keep the Home Fires Burning." I had fin- 
ished my patrol duty for the day, and was 
loimging aroimd on a fine afternoon in Jime; 
smoking a cigarette and taking things easy 
after putting up my machine at the aero- 
drome, which I could see from the messroom 
windows, about six himdred yards away. 
Then my comfort was rudely disturbed. 

Rushing up the driveway to the chateau 
came an orderly, mounted on a motorcycle 
with a sidecar. This usually spelled trouble. 
When the sidecar came in that way, we knew 
that a pilot was wanted in a hurry^ at the 
drome. 

All the other boys were out on duty or 
sleeping in their bunks, and I was the only 
one in the mess. The orderly dashed up the 
steps, knocked at the door of the messroom, 
opened it, and as he saluted said: 

"Sir, the C. O. wants you on the drome at 
once I" 
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"Righto I" I responded, and emptying my 
glass I ran out to the sidecar. In a few min- 
utes I was entering the C. O/s office on the 
drome. 

The major was seated at his desk and Lieut. 

H stood by. I saluted stiffly and stood 

waiting. 

Turning roimd in his seat, the C. O. ad- 
dressed us both. 

"There's a Hun sausage (balloon) reported 
broken away from its moorings at Bapaume, 
and it's drifting north over our lines. It's just 
about to leave the sector below us, on our 
side. Want you to escort that, just as long as 
it stays on our side! If it drifts to the other 
side, destroy itl Hiu-ry up nowl Away you 
go 1 You'll probably pick it up a little south 
of Arras." 

This sounded like a congenial operation — I 
don't think 1 Tooling around an old "sausage" 
is pretty monotonous work, especially if you 
are going to wait until it lands, or drifts to the 
other side of the line, — which happened to be 
our orders. 

We took off together in our machines at 
once, flying straight south and climbing all 
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the time, keeping our eyes peeled for the 
German sausage that had gone astray. 

Now, picking up an} /peeial balloon on 
oiu" side on a fine day is quite a job, especially 
if it is a "field day" — so called because all the 
balloons usually come out like flowers in the 
Sim if the weather conditions allow it. It's a 
very weird sight to look down a 20-mile stretch 
of the line and see hundreds of balloons in the 
air all at once. They appear at almost regular 
intervals and are so placed that they follow 
the contomr of the line; so that if the clouds 
were to cut you oflF from the ground and the 
balloons were to stay above the clouds, you 
would see almost a reproduction of the line of 
trenches below. 

To pick out any one balloon, even a hostile 
one, out of such a mess of similar aircraft, was 
like trying to find a needle in the proverbial 
haystack. So we thought we had a real job 
cut out for us that afternoon. 

Passing over a large town right on the line, 
we presently had the satisfaction, however, of 
spotting the Hun balloon, both by its peculiar 
sausage shape and because the stray was much 
higher than the others. We were then at an 
altitude of 8,000 feet. 
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I kept straight on for the sausage and 

eventually passed abreast of it. Lieut. H 

(we'll call him Harry) did likewise. We 
then throttled our engines down and made a 
closer inspection of the Hun. I ran quite 
close to him — within twenty yards — and 
noticed that the observer in the sausage had 
apparently attempted to jump out, but had 
caught his parachute in the rigging. So, 
abandoning the attempt^ he had evidently 
climbed back into the basket. 

Next I took particular notice of the ob- 
server, who was clad in a sort of black flying 
kit. Then I saw that he was frantically wav- 
ing what I took to be a white handkerchief. 
He thought, I suppose, from our method of 
approach, that we were going to shoot him 
down. 

We had our orders though, and for the 
present he was safe from us anyway; but this 
he did not realize, being a Hun. Orders 
would have made little difference in a case like 
this in the air, to any man who was a bit sporty 
and had a sense of fair play. No British 
pilot would have shot the man down under 
such circumstances, at that stage of his invol- 
untary flight. 
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So not having any white handkerchief on 
me, I flew as close to the balloon as I dared, the 
Hun now cowering in his basket, and inti- 
mated to him that I imderstood his signal, 
making my own signal with the white part 
of a map, which I waved at him. 

As I passed the sausage I noticed that the 
observer was quite a young fellow, though I 
could see only a part of his face; also that he 
was in the act of tying his handkerchief in 
the rigging. A flag of truce! A surrender! 

Then I turned and flew back again. Back 
and forth — ^keeping quite close to my captive. 
The Hun was evidently satisfied now that I 
was not going to fire on him, for he was busy- 
ing himself with what I took to be important 
papers — ^maps, codes and notebooks. Infor- 
mation for the enemy! 

What a wonderful feather in my cap it 
would be if I could get hold of those papers 
intact I 

I contemplated the idea of changing my 
drum of ammimition, from "tracer" bullets to 
ordinary steel bullets, with which to pimcture 
the envelope of his balloon suflSciently to let 
the gas out and bring him down on oin* side. 
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There had been a good breeze on the ground 
when we took off from the drome, but I had 
not noticed that the balloon was traveling fast 
to the north. I was hovering in the rear of 
the Hun, having taken note of all I could at 
close range, when I looked around for Harry. 
I had not observed, in my preoccupation, that 
he had already fired a green light, having a 
dud engine — and was going down. But when 
I spotted him I surmised what bad happened, 
so kept on alone. 

Flying at fairly high altitudes is a mon- 
otonous job sometimes, especially when there 
is nothing to occupy yoiu* mind in the shape 
of a hostile patrol that keeps you on the qui 
vive; or some interesting little "strafe" on the 
groimd, which you cannot observe with any 
degree of acciu-acy, however, inasmuch as all 
you see is a few puffs of smoke and perhaps 
a little barrage now and then. 

There being, as they say in the papers, 
"nothing of importance to report on the west- 
em front at this time," I was day-dreaming 
up there and flying around automatically, 
with one eye on the balloon now and then, 
knowing I had a long trip ahead of me before 
that sausage started to descend. 
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Suddenly, rudely, I was aroused and 
startled! What had happened to the balloon? 
What I saw was beyond my understanding. 

I looked, and looked harder I Yes, my eyes 
did not deceive me I There was the balloon, 
tied in the middle like a figure 8, and descend- 
ing perceptibly, though not fast. Who or 
what could have twisted the envelope in that 
shape? 

Now that observer, with his information, 
has a good chance to get away, I thought, if 
he happens to land on the Hun side of the 
line. The Hun side I What had happened 
flashed across me like a blaze of lightning. 
Now I could see it alll 

Dozing as I must have been, I had not 
noticed that our own "Archie," usually a little 
unobservant, even as I had been, had not seen 
or realized that I was escorting the balloon. 
True, I had been a little too far behind. So 
seeing that Mr. Boche and his sausage were 
crossing the lines — ^for we had now reached 
and were almost in the act of crossing the 
famous Ypres salient — and not wishing Fritz 
to get away with a whole skin, our fellows on 
the groimd had started "Archieing" him. 
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I saw that they had been firing diagonally 
up into the air, and that the balloon must be 
already in Hun territory. On his own side 
once more — and dropping with a whole skinl 

That roused me to action. Get him I must, 
now! 

At one time, earlier in my experience as a 
pilot, my finger had itched to pull that trigger 
on my gun at a Boche, no matter what his 
disposition might be toward me — ^whether he 
was flying a flag of truce or not I But I had 
conquered that feeling of personal enmity 
somewhat, and so had waited patiently for a 
fair opportunity at this particular Hun. 

Call it chivalry of the air, if you like — ^it was 
still dormant in the most hardhearted of us. 

But now there flashed up the thought of my 
loved ones that had gone ; a vision immediately 
clouded by the sight of blood. I saw red! 
Siu-ely no man could deny me the right to seek 
vengeance for what I had suffered and lost. 
God alone could say me nay and stay my 
hand. 

Then, shutting off my engine, I dived at 
the balloon. Even as I went I realized that 
the poor devil was in my power, without an 
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opportunity of any kind of defense. And he 
was flying a white flag I 

But the thought of his defenselessness did 
not stay me. Somebody must pay I And how 
about those maps and observation notes ? They 
must be destroyed. 

Besides, it was legitimate for me to get 
him now, I reflected. Flag of truce or no flag 
of truce, he was on his own side now, and I 
could not captiu-e him. 

I fired a couple of shots, intimating to the 
Hun what to expect. He realized my meaning 
at once. Then, still diving straight at the far 
end of the big twisted gas-bag, I released a 
dnmi of tracer anmiimition. Straight into the 
balloon the bullets sped, flame and all! But 
Archie — for it was he who had tied the sausage 
into a knot with a solid shell — ^had let out some 
of the gas from the envelope, so it did not 
catch fire readily. 

Putting my engine on again, I sped past the 
balloon, nose still down, and did an ''Immel- 
mann" turn. This manoeuver brought me out 
almost facing the spot from which I had fired 
before. Then I released the remainder of my 
drum, spraying my shots, and had the satis- 
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faction of seeing a small blue flame spurt from 
the end of the envelope. This I knew would 
grow larger very quickly, but not quickly 
enough for me. 

We were now getting quite dose to the 
ground, having dropped to about 2,000 feet, 
and I realized that if the balloon didn't blaze 
up soon, he would get away ! "Get away 1 I'll 
be d— d if he will ! Not if I know it 1" 

Changing my spent drum for a fresh one 
filled with cartridges, and turning again, I 
looked around for hostile aircraft, for we were 
now fairly well on the Hun side of the line. 
There they were, several of them, floating 
around. Why they did not dive on me I do 
not know, but I presimae there were some of 
our boys higher up, attending to that. 

Diving once more, my object being to hit 
the Hun observer this time, I saw that he had 
produced a coil of rope from his basket, and 
then — seeing his balloon was on fire — ^he swung 
out on the rope into midair! 

Down, down that rope he went, to the very- 
end, getting as far away from the blazing 
envelope as he could. God, it did look peril- 
ous! Now he looked like a small pendulum. 
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swaying back and forth 1 That Hun was 
brave, after all I 

Then I noticed that he was carrying a small 
parcel with him. The papers, of com-se 1 

That was enough for me ! I must get him 1 
So, dashing down on top of him, I opened fire 
with tracer bullets. Suddenly I saw him let 
go ! He was hit ! Down, down he went, to an 
awful death. 

Now my attention was attracted by the 
balloon. This was blazing merrily with blue 
flames from the gas, and emitting dense 
clouds of smoke. Then what was left of it 
dropped like a plummet behind the Grerman 
lines. 

While the final act of this little tragedy was 
being played, to make it more interesting for 
the spectators — ^and for me, the Hun " Archie'* 
was strafing, and now the black bursts of gun- 
fire came jip with a vaigeance. But they 
failed to reach me, and as my work was done 
I made a beeline for home, whooping and 
yelling in exultation as I crossed our lines once 
more. 

Looking into our trenches as I passed over 
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them, I saw the boys below, waving to me and 
cheering. It sure was good to live for that. 

Arrived at the aerodrome, I put in my com- 
bat report, the C. O. glancing over my shoul- 
der as I wrote. For once he was pleased. I 
was thinking of revising my sentiments toward 
that man, — ^when Brigade Headquarters rang 
up, "strafing" us like mad. There was the 
dickens to pay about my firing on that balloon I 
Then I was in for it I Instead of being pleased 
at what I had done, the C. O. gave me every- 
thing, word for word, as it came over the wire 
from the brigade. Gad, they were hot about 
it ! The Hun had been flying a flag of truce, 
and I had fired on him! Shocking! What 
would be thought of us now? 

I stood stiffly at attention and said nothing 
while the storm of criticism raged over me, 
leaving my combat report to speak for me and 
explain my action. Finally I spoke up: 

"Is that all, sir?^' 

"Yes,** he snapped. I saluted and with- 
drew. 

Some time afterward I was told that 
through my procedure in strafing that balloon 
the way I did, the Vchivalry of the air" was a 
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thing unknown in our sector for several days. 
However, I thought, "War is war, n'est-ce 
pas?" As the American general said, it is 
indeed "hell." 

Later that afternoon a touring car came up 
to the aerodrome, where I was standing by. 
When it pulled up a dapper little oflScer 
jumped out. He was neatly booted and 
breeched, and had the cut of a "regular." I 
thought I knew him and was not long in doubt, 
for seeing me he came up and the recognition 
was mutual. 

"Why, hello, Campbell!" he broke out. 
"What are you doing here? Who'd ever have 
thought of seeing you again?" 

Imagine my surprise to recognize him as 
C f a lieutenant in the cavalry when I for- 
merly knew him; now a full-blown major of 
the Flying Corps. 

"Why, hello. Tommy 1" I said. "Gad, I'm 
glad to see you. I beg your pardon, sirl" 
stiffening up and saluting, recollecting that I 
was talking to my superior officer. 

"Oh, drop that, Campbell. That's all right 
on parade, but not here. You know that, 
with me I" 
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I had only saluted as a "rag," anyway, but 
you never can tell about some chaps after they 
are promoted. Dispositions have been known 
to change with that event. 

"Who's the C. O. here?" he asked, and when 
I replied, "Major L ^," he said: 

"I've just dropped in on my way up from 
St. O . Returning from leave, you know." 

"Will you come down to the mess and have 
some tea?" 

"That was my original intention in coming 
up here to the drome, you know. Jove, I had 
no lunch, now I come to think of it!" 

Chatting briskly, we went down to the mess 
at the old chateau, where I introduced him to 
the rest of the boys off duty. We had tea, 
and in conversation I learned that he was 
shy a pilot in his squadron. A bright idea 
occurred to me. "Why not get a transfer?" 
Any other place would be more to my liking 
than this, to say the least. So I blurted out : 

"Take me!" 

"Do you want to come?" asked the major. 

"Well, rather!" I replied. "If you think 
I'm good enough. I hear youVe got a crack 
squadron." 
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"One of the best — ^the pet of the brigade!'* 
said its commanding officer, proudly. 

I felt elated at the idea of getting down to 
his squadron. Down to the Sonmie, where the 
real fighting was about to take place! For 
we had heard nmiors of the coming offensive, 
and I was dying for a crack at it. 

Then I thought of my present C. O. and my 
spirits fell. Would he let me go ? I explained 
to my prospective commander that I would 
rather not mention the matter of a transfer to 

Major L , and to my joy he made light of 

the diificulty. 

"I'll look up Colonel H at the wing 

headquarters," he said. "I know I can get you 
afl right.'' 

This he did by wire that same afternoon, 
getting the necessary order for my transfer 
to his squadron. With feverish glee I packed 
my kit, which had finally arrived at the front 
from England some time before. My orderly 

dimiped my luggage into Major C 's car, 

for he had waited for me, and I left without 
even trying to say goodbye to the C. O., who 

was absent at A , though I did not know 

it, at the time. 
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Then we set off for my new squadron, down 
on the Sommel I felt delighted, for a load 
had been lifted from my mind. 

It was a beautiful trip, driving along the 
smooth French roads a few kilometers behind 
our lines. We chatted pleasantly along the 
way, and stopped for an enjoyable dinner at 
an estaminet in Frevant. Late in the evening 
wc arrived at the — ^nd Squadron, of which my 
companion was the gallant C. O. 



CHAPTER XII. 

AN AIR DUEL ON THE SOMME. 

The mess of my new squadron was located 
in a small farmhouse, on one of the main 
roadways of France. On this road we could 
see thousands of men of all arms of the service, 
daily going to and from different positions on 
the fighting line. It was a little farther back 
than I had previously been. 

I liked this place; it seemed so cheery and 
nice that it was quite a change from my last 
billet. The other pilots were congenial fellows 
and I got along well with them. 

It was the most composite crowd of flyers I 
had seen. Almost every variety of English 
dialect was represented, from Anglo-In- 
dian to Cockney, and the "bunch'* even boasted 
of an American. 

• Most of these boys were real fighters, and 
I took to their society like a duck to water. 

I was allotted to "B'* flight, under Captain 

A . He was a tall, light-complexioned 

Irish lad, full of sport and a regular soldier, 
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but a strict disciplinarian. Such a leader was 
what I needed though. I knew it was said of 
me that if I had a man with a club to stand 
over me, I would do all right, but that left to 
myself I was careless and reckless. Probably 
they were right. So good leadership was in- 
valuable to me. 

Everything was well regulated in this squad- 
ron. There were no hitches of any kind. I 
was automatically given a billet the night I 
arrived, without any trouble on my part to 
find one. The mess was really wonderful, the 
food being very good, and altogether every- 
thing was "all to the merry.*' 

One chap in particular attracted my atten- 
tion and I soon acquired a decided liking for 
him. This pilot was no other than the son of 
a German baron. Let us call him "Snitz,'* be- 
cause that was far from being his name. He 
was a regular sport and was liked by every- 
body. I found that he had been in the British 
Army for twelve years, and had been bom in 
the Argentine Republic. Our liking was mu- 
tual, for "Snitz" also took a fancy to me, and 
many's the game of vingt-et-un we had to- 
gether, and many the "little nip" we shared. 
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Also many a little trip to Amiens we took 
together, so that we became greatly attached 
to each other. He was in my "flight." 

Of the other two boys in "B" flight (five 
flyers form a flight) one was a Scotsman like 
myself and the other an Irishman. Rather a 
funny combination ! Two Scots, two Irishmen, 
and one Grerman! But one characteristic we 
had in oonmion — ^we were fighters all. That 
I soon found out. 

The esprit-de-corps in our Squadron was 
something marvelous. To begin with, it had 
a very good reputation in the air service. Its 
average for bringing down Huns was very 
good. Then we had the best amateur dramatic 
company and had won the brigade handicap 
cup for football at the front. True, there 
were a few soreheads. We ran up against 
them now and then. But usually a quiet little 
confab, in which you made a good fellow of 
yourself, changed their minds and brought 
them into line with the rest of us. 

Our aerodrome was a beauty 1 It was lovely 
and large and level. Being divided in two by 
the main roadway on which we lay, our squad- 
ron occupied one half of the drome and the 
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Nth Squadron the other half, across the road 
from us. 

Ours was a fighting-scout squadron, the 
other a bombing squadron. We flew a differ- 
ent type of machine from those I had been 
used to, and I found it better than my last. 
I also found a better type of equipment than 
we had up north, and I determined to help 
out as much as I could. A willing heart goes 
a long way in this direction. 

Having been allotted a machine, I first flew 
around the aerodrome and the surrounding 
country — without any mishaps this time— and 
made myself familiar with the landmarks. 
Then, on the fourth day after joining, I was 
detailed for a "line patrol," the duties of which 

I have already described. After K , my 

companion on this patrol, had given me a few 
minor instructions and tips, including his meth- 
ods of signaling, we went up. 

What a diff^erence on this part of the line 
from that farther north! Everything was 
hustle and bustle behind, in feverish prepara- 
tion for the coming "push." 

I also noticed that there was a vast increase 
in the nimaber of machines in flight, compared 
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to my old front; and that we had a smaller 
sector to cover. But it was infinitely more 
hazardous. Our armies were just about to 
start the great offensive (which began July 1, 
1916) and troops were being massed on both 
sides. 

K and I were flying along at about 

8,000 feet, when we suddenly noticed black and 
white "Archie" popping up on our side, and 

dashed in that direction, K leading and 

I following closely. As we neared the spot, 
we saw a Fokker biplane — and the Hun was 
tooling carelessly up and down inside our lines. 

Now it doesn't matter how high you get, in 
dealing with a Fokker. It's perfectly mar- 
velous how he always seems to get a bit higher. 
So as we went on, straight for that Hun, I 
finally discovered that he was about 1,500 feet 
higher than I was; a decided advantage for 
him. Still, I thought, "If only I can get the 
opportunity, I'll stick on this man's trail, and 
follow him into Germany. I want that ma- 
chine 1'' 

Just then K fired a Verey's light, a sig- 
nal of engine trouble, and I saw him dive off^ 
towards home, leaving the Hun to me. Evi- 
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dently this was the Hun's cue for an attack, 

for he immediately started diving on K . 

I saw this coming and anticipated the move to 
such an extent that I was "zooming" at him 
as he was diving on my comrade, who was 
practically helpless, with a crippled engine. 

As a rule, a Fokker biplane is not a fighting 
machine, and the Hun's move rather surprised 
me, now being more or less of an old flyer. 
So I thought there must be a trick in it. Sure 
enough, there was 1 

Our "Archie" had now stopped firing, to 
avoid hitting us instead of the Hun. An 
upward glance showed me three more enemy 
machines "sitting on top." Then I wasted no 

time. K looked as if he was unable to 

help himself, so standing on my tail as I 
zoomed, I fired slightly in front of the oncom- 
ing Fokker, being then between K and 

the enemy. I hoped against hope that the Hun 
would run into my shots before I had to put 
my nose down to gain speed again. And luck 
was with me I 

The next thing I saw was the Hun going 
into a spinning nose dive and drifting slightly 
over towards his own lines. K meanwhile 
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was still going down, now spinning, now flat- 
tening out, and all the time getting to his own 
side of the line, the fight being directly over 
the trenches. 

But this was no time to watch affairs below. 
There were the three Huns above, and I deter- 
mined to fool them if I could. So no sooner 
had I raised my nose, after gaining some speed, 
than I looked over my shoulder, pretending 
not to see them, and gradually working over 
into Hunland, where I observed a heavy black 
cloud, a short distance away. This cloud was 
really my friend 1 

Clouds are of the greatest assistance to the 
war flyer at times. They enable you to dodge 
arovmd on top of them and save yourself from 
getting "Archied." Or they may be used to 
ambush an vmwary enemy that cannot see you 
and passes below. 

This was my reason for getting near that 
cloud, although it was in Hunland and my 
orders were for "line patrol," which means, in 
effect, "keep on your own side of the line." 
But I had "urgent private affairs" that way, 
as we say in the Army. And I needed that 
cloud in my business, so to speak. 
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Just as I was pulling into the doud, down 
dashed the three Hun machines, straight foi 
me. Even then I pretended not to see them, 
and keeping on the edge of the cloud, I waited 
for shots to be fired. Then, suddenly doing 
an ''Immelmann tiun" into the cloud, and 
going out of sight for awhile, I kept on turning 
and dashed out again — ^just in time to meet 
the last machine coming on, the other two 
having passed. 

Training the nose of my machine straight 
at him, both coming head on, I held on till the 
last minute, trusting that he would *'break" 
before I did. On, on, nearer and nearer, in 
less time than it takes to tell it — ^then, "crack- 
a-crack-crack I" I opened fire. 

A direct hit, smashing his "prop," as we usu- 
ally called it ; that is, his propeller 1 

Still I fired 1 Then, suddenly the most won- 
derful of all things, it seemed to me, happened. 
His left wing seemed to collapse, almost at the 
identical moment that my gun jammed I 

Had this occurred a few seconds before, I 
should have been helpless. As it was — ^well, I 
didn't wait to see him go down to death, for at 
any moment I might have the whole perform- 
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ance to go through again, and without a ma- 
chine gun it would be most uncomfortable for 
me. 

Let me say here, by the way, that excep- 
tional "scraps" of this kind are the only ones 
that it is possible for a flyer to describe in 
detail. Most of the combats in the air are of 
only a few seconds* duration. The action is 
so rapid, and the pilot-fighter so engrossed in 
his work that he has no time to observe the 
order of details. This particular duel in the 
air, however, and its features are stamped in- 
delibly in my memory. 

Mind you, I do not want to give the impres- 
sion that I was the only one in the sky at that 
time. By no means 1 There were literally 
hvmdreds flying around that day, not far away, 
but most of them were in formations. Hardly 
any others, so far as I could see, were "on their 
own," and those that were flying alone were 
mostly decoys, protected by formation patrols 
on top. 

Now I dashed back to my own lines. On 
the way I managed to extricate the faulty cart- 
ridge from my gun, and finding a fresh drum 
I felt like going back to seek the other two 
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Huns. But I knew Hun tactics by this time. 
Once they missed their object, after diving 
to attack, they did not come back, but usually 
dashed off with their noses down, gomg east— 
that is, home. 

The Hun is no sport in this respect, except 
an occasional one, who will put up a fight and 
a very good one; though sometimes not "ac- 
cording to Hoyle," or even Marquis of Queens- 
berry rules. But we know the Hun now — 
what he is and what he is made of — and fair 
fighting or foul, we shall get the best of him 
in the long run. For even Von Hindenburg 
is reported to have said : "Oiu* armies will win 
the battles, but the Allies will win the war." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE BATTLE THAT BLINDED THE BOCHE. 

It was splendid flying weather in France, 
just before the great Allied offensive of July, 
1916, on the Sonrnie. This greatly facilitated 
patrol flights and observation work over the 
lines. 

France is beautiful in summer anyway, 
though we found the heat intense during the 
last days of June and the first of July, the 
period of the greatest air battles of history up 
to that time. It was up to us of the air service 
to prepare for the "big push" by blinding the 
"eyes" of the Boche, if we could. His ob- 
servers must be driven from the air. 

We knew that we had our work cut out for 
us, because at the outset we were getting 
pretty well outnumbered in the air, and air 
supremacy meant much to the boys of the 
Army in general. But all of our pilots kept 
a stiff upper lip, said little or nothing, and 
looked forward keenly to our coming engage- 
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ments. There was a little uncertainty about 
everything, and this was far from cheering, 
because it looked for awhile as if we were about 
to make a last stand against the enemy. 

Up to this time our Squadron had been 
fairly lucky, having lost only three missing 
and two killed of the combatant quota, that is, 
the pilots. But we knew our time was coming, 
for stern work was ahead of us. We felt it in 
the air. 

Consequently, the morning our first impor- 
tant orders were r««eived, they sounded like 
our death knell. We were to go up and face 
heavy odds, because the Huiis were out in 
force. 

When I say "heavy odds" I mean it abso- 
lutely. The inherent desire of the Boche to 
fight in massed formations on the ground had 
made itself felt in the air. The enemy filled 
the air. 

Now, instead of our ordinary flight patrols, 
of five machines, it was a case of using whole 
squadrons to match the Him formations or at 
least come somewhere near equal terms with 
his quota. This was very difiicult for us to do 
then. However, we had the advantage of a 
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good machine for our work, and that was 
something. 

On the morning of June 28, then, we pro- 
ceeded out with grim determination to dear 
the air of the Hun. We also wanted to main- 
tain the prestige which the Flying Corps had 
secured in its infancy, when it was outnum- 
bered and battered about, in the early days of 
the war. Our Squadron and each of us as 
individuals had this prestige to maintain. 

Haying left the drome and rendezvoused 
high over a very prominent landmark, then 
known as Bootleg Wood, from its shape, we 
met two other squadrons of fighting patrol. 
Altogether we numbered between 50 and 60 
machines, this being a very heavy fighting 
patrol for those days. 

Our orders were to advance at several dif- 
ferent altitudes and sweep everything before 
us, maintaining this formation throughout the 
duration of our "trick" in the air. It looked 
very easy to me, with this number of machines. 
Nothing in the air can stand against us, I 
thought, but I was soon to find out that such 
was not the case. 
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Crossing the line like so many swarms of 
bees, at heights ranging from 8,000 to 18,000 
feet, we started our campaign of clearing up. 
It was between 6 and 7 o'clock in the morning, 
and at first our flight did not offer any excite- 
ment, Fritz not appearing in the sky at that 
hour. 

Looking down on crossing the line, I noticed 
very heavy barrage fire in progress, and 
spotted several of our contact and reconnois- 
sance planes busily engaged in dealing out 
destruction to the enemy, through the medium 
of our batteries, which they were directing. 

Although we had three squadrons flying in 
a formation, the vmderstanding was that if the 
formation was split up, each squadron could 
in that event act independently of the others. 

I had got quite casual with "Archie" by this 
time and treated it lightly as a rule, but pres- 
ently I noticed it coming up furiously. Then, 
high up in the heavens and away to our right, 
looking south, I espied an enormous formation 
of aeroplanes, making directly for a spot which 
I knew would be of decided advantage for an 
attack on us. Large as I had thought our 
own formation that mommg, this oncoming 
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lot was much larger, and looked formidable 
indeed. 

Picking out one of the approaching ma- 
chines, I tried to make out its silhouette, to 
see if I could recognize it; but found this im- 
possible, as they were traveling in such a man- 
ner as to obscure them, getting between us 
and the sun. But I judged them to be Huns. 

Huns they were and with a vengeance, out- 
numbering us by at least two to one. Now we 
were in for it I 

The storm broke before there was much time 
to think. Down swooped the enemy at us, 
firing a fusillade of shots and keeping straight 
on. 

Almost immediately several of my comrades 
went dropping toward the earth, one in flames 
and others disabled, spinning downward. 
What should I do? It seemed impossible to 
decide what was best. 

Like an avalanche they came, and I have 
a very hazy recollection of what really occiu^red 
in this fight, except that all seemed chaos and 
disorder. The attack came so quickly that a 
thought even struck me that it could not pos- 
sibly be the Huns I had seen above, so quickly 
had they dived. 
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But the sight of one of our planes collapsing 
in midair, directly in front and a little to my 
right, spurred me to action. With a quick 
glance at my machine-gun, to see that all was 
in order, and looking at my outstruts, to see 
that my rockets would be ready for firing, I 
put my nose down with the intention of run- 
ning vmder three Huns that I could now see 
diving at me. Then doing an "Immelmann," 
or a sharp turn — ^whichever seemed best at the 
time — the Boche, I reckoned, shooting past 
me, I would tmn and come up imder him be- 
hind. 

This feat proved successful, inasmuch as I 
was aided by a comrade, who anticipated what 
I was trying to do. This, I afterwards found, 
was my friend "Snitz." I saw a volley of 
rockets, six in all, released from his machine. 
Two of the Huns, catching the full force of 
the delivery, caught fire. 

The other man, being thrown into disorder, 
did a wild "hoick" or "zoom," to avoid crashing 
head-on into "Snitz," who held to his course. 
But the Hun crashed full into one of his own 
machines, that was diving by at the moment, 
and the result was a most marvelous spectacle. 
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Two Hun machines splintering as they tele- 
scoped into each other, the wings falling off 
one, and both dropping rapidly to Mother 
Earth, twisting and turning every conceivable 
way. 

I could almost imagine them catching up 
with the other two Huns who were going 
down ablaze just ahead of them, thus making a 
quartette to add to the family of their friend, 
the devil. 

But I had to act pretty lively now, to avoid 
colliding with "Snitz," who still held on. 

Our formation had broken up considerably 
by this time, and for the next ten minutes or 
so there was nothing but chaos. (They say 
this battle in the air lasted for twenty minutes 
in all, which seems an age in such encoun- 
ters.) 

All this time you were diving constantly on 
one enemy after another, only to be dived upon 
in return. Firing as many shots as you pos- 
sibly could at one man, you would turn, at the 
risk of colliding with someone else, and attack 
the man coming up in your rear. No one 
seemed to fight single-handed with any other 
machine. By the time you had picked out an 
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enemy and fired at him, someone else was doing 
the same thing, with the result that hardly a 
machine actually dived upon and fired at sur- 
vived the ordeal. 

We were dropping lower and lower all the 
while, diving and rediving, now this way, now 
that; sideslipping, zooming, or doing a stiff 
"bank" to avoid someone in front— if it hap- 
pened to be one of your own. Always keep- 
ing your eye peeled for the black cross of the 
Him machines, it seemed to crop up in every 
position where you least expected it; sometimes 
from on top, sometimes from the rear, and 
then again from beneath. You had to be all 
eyes — and then could not see half enough, or 
even be sure of what you thought you saw. 

At length, turning sharply to my left and 
following our patrol, part of which, reassem- 
bled, I had caught up with, I glanced below. 
Five of the Hims I saw, going like the very 
devil, back to their own lines 1 

Then, looking above and slightly to my rear, 
I spotted the same old machine that had helped 
me out before. Now for those Hvms below. 

Trusting to luck, but feeling that I could 
not survive that hell in midair much longer, I 
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shut off my engine, throwing my machine 
over in a "stall" to the rear, and snapping 
down like a whip, straight at the batch of five 
retreating Boches. Fondly I hoped that my 
friend would follow, for the patrols being 
disorganized, we could now fight independ- 
ently. 

I looked at the enemy. Three of them were 
of the Albatross type and single-seaters. The 
other two were Aviatiks, that is, double- 
seaters, with an observer firing to the rear and 
up. A pretty mess, I thought. 

Still, clinching my teeth, I kept on, and as 
I drew within the 100-yard range of them, 
fired my aerial rockets, with the intention of 
setting them on fire if I could, or at least 
putting them out a bit. 

Away sped my six rockets I Two of them 
hit an Aviatik, as the observer was in the act 
of firing up at me. Then I had to turn my 
attention to an Albatross, which had turned 
to attack me. 

Nosing my machine down a little more, 
straight at this Albatross, I let loose the whole 
works, and discharged my gun. He tipped 
over sidewise, and simultaneously caught fire, 
a tracer bullet having hit his tank I 
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Hearing machine guns behind me now, and 
very plainly, I flattened out a bit, and turning 
slightly observed the same old friendly machine 
diving straight at the second Aviatik. Then 
— zowiel He got him. 

The other two Albatross machines waited 
no longer. One of them went into a spin, the 
other dived like a plummet. I decided to fol- 
low, so "stalling" once more, I took an extra 
long shot and released the remainder of my 
drum of tracer ammunition. Then, having the 
bad luck to get a jam in my gun, I flattened 
out and made straight for our own lines. The 
battle, of course, had occurred well into Hun 
territory. 

Now looking below, I saw several of our 
machines flying around as if looking for more 
of it — dashing madly up and down, back and 
forth. These I joined, with the friendly ma- 
chine, which had stuck by me. Good old 
"Snitz"! As I went I succeeded in extracting 
the cartridge that had jammed my gun, and 
loaded and cocked the gun again, ready for 
action once more. 

Tooling up and down with the party I had 
now joined, I saw another formation above. 
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This we climbed up to and joined, reinforcing 
the formation. We were now at about 10,000 
feet altitude, with black Archie banging away 
at us merrily from the enemy lines. 

But where were the Huns? Yes, where 
were they? 

They had had as sound a drubbing as ever 
they got, and there was not a Hun to be seen 
in the air. Cleared out of the sky! We had 
won the battle, but at what a cost 1 

Our losses in the Corps that day were very 
heavy. Including reeonnoissance and fighting 
machines, they amounted to 64. The Hun offi- 
cial report sounded more like 164, but the Hun 
has a habit of saying things just to keep up the 
spirits of the people at home. 

Our report for the day in the Corps showed 
that we had brought down over thirty of the 
enemy, most of them within his own lines. 
Our losses were heavy, no doubt, but we had 
fought against great odds and we maintained 
the field, which the Huns had abandoned to us. 
Some of our boys, too, had gone down through 
engine failure — ^not shot down — ^and falling in 
Hunland, were reported "missing," thus in- 
creasing our casualty list for the day. 
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Those who think that the Hun has a su- 
periority in the air because he sometimes 
brings down more machines than we do in a 
given time, should learn the truth. The reason 
why we lose pilots is because we are constantly 
flying over enemy territory, and are constantly 
on the oflFensive, thus poking out the enemy's 
"eyes" and depriving his artiUery of invaluable 
direction. Then again, our policy of "stand 
and fight" contributes to the casualty li§t, while 
the Him policy, "attack once and run," often 
saves the blighter's bacon. Anti-aircraft fire 
("Archie," as we usually call it), hostile air- 
craft, faulty machines, "dud" engines, and 
above all, the fact that we fight in Him terri- 
tory, all help to make our losses at times 
heavier than those of the Boche. While he, on 
the other hand, never takes a chance unless he 
is absolutely driven to it. 

We returned to the aerodrome after the 
battle, saddened by the loss of comrades. 
Comparing notes in the mess that night, we 
found that among others poor old Cox and 
Appleby had pegged out that day; Hunter 
had gone down in Hunland, and Falconer had 
been wounded very badly. Major Colby had 
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not yet returned, but one of the boys thought 
he had seen him land at another drome, so he 
was probably all right. 

But we had cleared the air, and it did feel 
good in spite of our grief over fallen friends, 
to know that we had won — and won decisively. 
How much better it will feel when we win the 
war — and win it decisively! 

The ejffects of the great aerial battle of June 
28 were soon observed on the ground. The 
enemy — ^his eyes poked out — ^knew he would 
be helpless, and for the first three days of the 
great Sonmae offensive, the fighting in the air 
was sharp, stiff, and hot. Aerial supremacy 
we must have ; and win it we did at last. For 
ten solid days, while the big push was on, we 
knocked the devil out of the Hun, both in the 
sky and on the groimd. In the air we decided 
it for good and all. The Him's courage and 
morale were shattered. This we found out 
later. 

Those nine days after our first big battle in 
the sky, I shall never forget. When the great 
offensive began, it was particularly interesting 
to watch the operations from above. We could 
see our line gradually creeping eastward a few 
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Idlos from Albert, then stretching and widen- 
ing and stretching again; so that when the 
push came to an end and the line was estab- 
lished for the winter, the gains formed a huge 
salient. This new line stretched from Peronne 
on the south, northward to LeTransloy, thence 
around north and to the west, passing LeSarr 
and Miramont, and ending aroimd Beaumont- 
Hamel. It looked from the air just what it 
was — a tremendous bite taken out of the enemy 
terrain. 

This salient was a decided advantage to us 
in the air, for later on our favorite method of 
attack was to go into the salient as far as pos- 
sible, cross the line at LeTransloy, go north 
and east around Bapaume and Cambrai, and 
then make a beeline due west, thus cutting off 
any offensive Huns that were hovering aroimd 
Beaumont-Hamel, which was a particularly 
sore spot with them. 



CHAPTER XIV, 



THE MAJOB's "field DAY." 



One fine day our Major called us all to- 
gether, and when every available pilot of the 
squadron was within hearing he said: 

"Boys, I think we'll have a field day today." 

I have already explained what we called a 
"field day." It was a day when the weather 
was particularly fine for aircraft, when all the 
observation balloons would be up, and lots of 
Huns might be expected to try crossing the 
line, to "spy out the land." Hence a day for 
the Flying Corps to make a dean-up if it 
could, or at any rate get a good big bag of 
Huns to its credit for the day. That was the 
sort of day we liked. It usually meant trouble, 
but we looked on that kind of trouble as a 
great lark if the sport was good. 

The Major having suggested it, he himself 
accordingly went out that morning, with 
several others of us. We found little to inter- 
est us above, however, so om* "field day" soon 
became a mere line patrol; and while tooling 
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up and down the line I saw all the others drop 
out and go home, leaving only a pilot named 
Simeoe and myself with the Major. 

Presently I sought diversion by diving on a 
Him trench and strafing it with machine-gim- 
fire, leaving the other two to their line patrol. 
For when there was nothing special to do in 
the sky, we found it really enjoyable to go 
"contour-chasing" over Hun territory, firing at 
trenches and raising Cain generally. Such a 
performance on our part often caused them to 
shoot up at us what we called "flaming onions." 
These things are a sort of rocket affair that 
will go to a height of about 6,000 feet. Each 
has a lot of hooks attached to it in such fashion 
that if they catch on your planes, they stick 
there, and the flaming missUe sets your machine 
on fire. 

Having "strafed" enough to suit me for 
awhile, I looked for the Major and Simeoe, but 
they were nowhere to be seen. I was now fly- 
ing over Mouquet Farm, or "Mucky Farm," 
as our Tommies called it. Looking away south, 
I thought I discerned the Major and his com- 
panion, but also saw something that opened my 
eyes pretty wide. 
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What I saw was a "formation" of at least 
twenty Huns. I spotted them by the silhou- 
ettes of several of their machines and by their 
mannerisms and manoeuvering. These can be 
recognized by an experienced pilot, because a 
pilot who has survived several scraps gets to be 
a wise old bird, just like an old duck that has 
been hunted for several seasons and shot at by 
hunters until he decides that it is safer to stay 
close to the ground than to rise. 

These Hims up there "on top'' certainly 
made me sit up and take notice. After clear- 
ing the air at the beginning of the great push, 
we had become somewhat slack in our patrols, 
while the push was on, for the enemy had made 
himself scarce in the air. But here was the 
Him, out again 1 

Now I could see several small machines 
floating about, high in the heavens. Two I 
spotted as being of my own squadron. The 
Major and Simcoe, I thought 1 

Like a bolt from high heaven, just as I 
looked, a most wonderful thing happened. 
One of our two machines led off by diving to 
attack the Hims, the other following closely. 
Can you realize what that meant, against such 
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odds? The enemy had twenty machines to our 
two. The odds were ten to one against usl 
But that was the Allied flyer all over. 

Now I climbed like mad towards them, my 
eyes glued on what was taking place. Even 
before the manoeuver of the diving machines 
was finished, first one, then two of the Hims, 
totally unprepared for the attack of two small 
fighting machines against their twenty, paid 
the toll and came crashing down from a height 
of close on to 15,000 feet. They passed me on 
their way down, and I saw they were done 
fori 

Still I climbed and watched, first our two 
little machines and then the remaining Huns, 
who were now in disorder. Each of them 
seemed to be getting in the others' line of fire. 

"Go it, old boy 1" I thought, as I watched the 
fight. "That's something worth while I And 
it takes a bit of nerve to do, too 1" 

So interested was I in our leading machine, 
dodging and dashing about the enemy, that I 
did not at first notice the other, which now 
came tumbling down in a violent and erratic 
manner, first spinning, then falling. "Poor 
devil 1" Which was it, though, — Simcoe or the 
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Major? I could not make out for sure at the 
moment, but soon foimd that it was Simeoe 
who had been downed. 

This spurred me on. I must get there now, 
to help out the Major, if only I could! 

Climbing like mad, I hurried my utmost. 
Then came the satisfaction of seeing two more 
Huns falling past me, one in flames, the other 
spinning! 

"Marvelous! Marvelous!" Four Huns ac- 
counted for — and still the Major was up! It 
looked like madness for him to keep on. In 
and out he dashed, still in the center of the 
enemy, so masking their fire that they could 
not return his without hitting their fellows. 
Could his luck possibly last much longer? 

Then down he came, spinning and twisting! 

"God! He's hit!" burst from me — and then 
I saw that he had flattened out and poked his 
nose up once more. 

"No! Only a ruse!" And the ruse was suc- 
cessful, for once more a Him paid with his life. 

Nearer and nearer I climbed, and could 
now see that the pilot of the machine fighting 
against such terrible odds was indeed the 
Major. There was the streamer on his tail! 
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Now he was flying merrily around as if 
nothing at all had happened. I tried to cut 
in, when once more up went his nose at the 
nearest Him, on a "zoom." There was a flash 
of tracer bullets through the air, and a big 
black cloud of smoke was the result. 

"Another onel" I gasped. "Six!'' 

The thing was almost too marvelous to 
believe. But there it was, and I could imagine 
the eyes, of the whole sector riveted on that 
wonderful combat. I myself could do nothing 
but gape. 

Again the Major tried the trick of shooting 
up from below, but unsuccessful this time, he 
still carried on by putting his nose down and 
doing a very stiff turn, coming out in front of 
the foremost Him. For this he paid — ^and 
dearly, tool 

Like a flash one of them was on him, and I 
could see the spurt of flame from the Hun's 
machine gun. His plane wobbled, side-slipped 
and fell over on its wing-tip. But he steadied 
himself and turned straight at the oncoming 
machine, which was still firing. 

Then there was a short, sharp burst of fire 
and the Major accounted for his seventh Hun, 
setting him ablaze I 
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This was too much for the rest of the Huns< 
By this time they were completely demoralized. 
I did my best to catch up, but to no avail. The 
enemy put their noses down, and made straight 
off home. 

Seeing the Major coming for our own lines, 
I followed, "sitting on his tail." Then, flying 
closer with the intention of giving him a cheer, 
I noticed him bending forward in the cockpit, 
taking no notice of me. I immediately sus- 
pected that he was woimded. 

Keeping straight on, we soon sighted the 
drome. I saw there was one machine piled up 
on the drome already, so waited above, to give 
the Major an opportunity to land before I 
came down. 

He hit the groimd and stayed there, right in 
the middle of the drome. The mechanics ran 
out, as they always do, to start up the pro- 
peller in the event of one stopping before the 
machine is taxied to its hangar. Then I came 
down, and saw what followed. 

The Major was unconscious. They had to 
pick him out of the machine and carry him into 
one of the hangars. To the pilots who gath- 
ered around I hastily related what had hap- 
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pened, telling the wonderful story of the 
scrap as well as I could, and filling them with 
amazement at the Major's remarkable work. 

Presently a Red Cross ambulance drove up 
and he was hurried off in it to a dressing sta- 
tion. Later we learned that he had been shot 
through the right thigh, the bones of the thigh 
being shattered. He explained that he had 
had to steer his machine by pushing the lower 
part of his shattered leg with his hand against 
the rudder-bar. That, then, I knew, was why 
I saw him leaning over in the cockpit 1 Truly, 
he was a wonderful chap — and as unassimiing 
as he was brave. 

That was the last we saw of the Major at 
the aerodrome. But he recovered, and later, 
reading General Orders, we learned that the 
"V. C." had been conferred on him for his most 
valorous deed. 

Surely no man was ever more deserving of 
the Victoria Cross, with its simple but signifi- 
cant inscription — "For Valor." 

We also foimd out later that poor old 
Simcoe had cashed in. Poor fellow, he, too, 
was a brave one. 
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Every day during the big push there seemed 
to be a new face opposite you in the mess. 
You could easily tell why. Poor old So-and- 
So had gone and the stranger had come to fill 
the gap. This had a very sobering effect on 
us. You could not help wondering, "When 
am I going to get it? When will my turn 
come?" 



CHAPTER XV. 
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WOUNDED AGAIN — "nAPOOI 



Every day now I felt a premonition that I 
could not go on much longer. Struggle as I 
might against this feeling, it persisted. Soon 
it must be "Napoo" for me, in the phrase com- 
monly used by our boys to signify the end or 
finish of anything; the same being the Army 
corruption of the French "ne plus,'' meaning 
"no more." 

Our Squadron had been very sorely knocked 
about and needed reinforcements — only a few 
of the original twenty pilots being left — ^when 
orders came through from wing headquarters 
that the Squadron was to "go into rest," after 
moving to a new aerodrome^ 

I had now been on the front quite a while 
as a fighting scout, and during the period of 
my service had had three separate "leaves" to 
England. Every two months it was customary 
to give the fighting scouts seven days' leave, 
and such periods of rest from the duties of 
flying patrol were not only welcome but neces- 
sary. 
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The day our moving orders came, several 
of us were given leave for England, and I was 
among the lucky lot. Leaving my kit and per- 
sonal effects in charge of one of the boys who 
were staying behind, I joyously bounded off 
for "Blighty," which, as all the world knows 
by this time, is the British soldier's favorite 
name for the tight little island where they keep 
the home fires burning for him. 

This was my fourth leave since joining the 
Flying Corps at the front, and I had spent 
all of them most enjoyably in London. Each 
time, after seven days, I had been glad to get 
back to the Squadron for a rest. This may 
sound queer, but it is true nevertheless. The 
laddie who returns from the front is allowed a 
lot of privileges "at home" and is entertained 
very freely everywhere; so much so, indeed, 
that a w eek of it is about all he can stand at 
one time, and the old routine of duty was 
usually welcomed by all of us when our leave 
expired. 

Most of the boys of the Squadron spent 
their leave in London, especially those who 
felt that there was a good time coming to 
them, by way of making up for the pleasures 
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they had missed at the front. I well remem- 
ber how I used to come back from the Colonies 
and try to squash into two or three weeks in 
London all the good times I had lost while 
absent from the big city. It seemed good to 
get back, therefore, on my fourth leave, though 
I knew I should be mighty glad to return to 
duty. 

When you go back to the front, after enjoy- 
ing the hospitalities of home, you feel like 
repaying in your own little way all that your 
country and people have done to make your 
life happy. What if you should lose your life 
in the effort? After all, you owe your life to 
your country, and no matter what comes, 
there is a glorious satisfaction in serving it. 

While on leave in London I witnessed one 
of the Hun bomb raids. These raids, to the 
English mind, are nothing serious; in fact, 
they have proved a great stimulus to recruit- 
ing and an incentive to revenge. The British 
fighting man likes a fair fight, and when the 
miserable Hun tries to strike at the heart of 
the nation through the medium of its women 
and^children, it only tends to incite the Briton 
to seek vengeance. 
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To show how lightly the British nation re- 
gards the matter of a small bomb raid, you 
have only to see how crowded the streets of 
London are today with provincials, that is, 
people up from the counties or provinces. 
They are there for the express purpose of wit- 
nessing a bomb raid if they can. Things like 
these raids are of small importance to the 
British heart. They do not frighten; they only 
create a desire for reprisals in one form or 
another, and a firmer determination to win the 
war. The bulldog tenacity of purpose inher- 
ited from his forefathers stiU characterizes the 
Briton, but despite all the Him atrocities of 
the present war the great lion-heart of the 
British public cries out for a fair fight. 

On my return to the Squadron, I foimd it 
had m(^ved up nearer to the new line estab- 
lished by the "big push" of the previous sum- 
mer. Our new drome was within a kilometer 
of the old line, and six or seven kilometers 
behind the new front. In fact, we were right 
in the artillery lines, being one of the nearest 
Flying Corps squadrons to the trenches. 

It was just before the battle of Beaumont- 
Hamel when I returned from leave, and the 
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prospect of another Allied push was apparent. 
Everythmg was being moved up. Batteries 
were being pushed forward, and new trenches 
and dugouts were being prepared. 

The scene from the air was greatly changed. 
One peculiarity was that if you looked over 
into Hunland from an aeroplane, things were 
so dug in and camouflaged that it was very 
difficult to observe what was taking place. 
Looking back at our own lines, on the other 
hand, it was easy to distinguish batteries, 
billets, troops, and a nondescript lot of other 
things, all spread out on the ground with little 
or no attempt at concealment. This was 
largely due to our newly- won supremacy in 
the air. It was remarkable what faith the 
millions of Allied troops on the ground placed 
in us, even to the point of thus permitting 
themselves to remain visible from the air. 

My new quarters were anything but pleas- 
ant for the first few days, as we had taken over 
some disused "horse lines," and were sleeping 
in bell tents. The weather was coming on 
pretty cold and it was beginning to rain once 
more. The troops had begun to dig them- 
selves in, establishing the lines for the winter. 
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Presently our "barrel huts" arrived and we 
were made more comfortable. These huts in 
shape resembled a barrel cut longitudinally 
from end to end and placed with the flat side 
on the groimd, or like the arch of a stone 
bridge. 

Then our life was made miserable for a time 
by the establishment of several ammunition 
"dumps" in our neighborhood. The Him was 
particularly anxious to get these, so his shells 
began to land promiscuously all aroimd us, 
making oiu* position very uncomfortable in- 
deed. 

There being no shellproof dugouts in the 
near vicinity, I proceeded to make arrange- 
ments for one for myself; finding an ideal spot 
for the piu'pose in a ravine that ran within a 
few yards of my hut. The work was done by 
several Grcrman prisoners, whom I obtained 
from a "cage" situated a few hundred yards 
from our drome. 

This cage was an inclosure surrounded by 
high barbed-wire entanglements, and a con- 
siderable number of German prisoners were 
kept there for the purpose of filling in shell- 
holes on the drome and nearby roads, as soon 
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as they were made by the enemy's fire. Holes 
on the drome had to be filled up promptly, as 
they made it difiicult for our machines to take 
off. 

The prisoners made me an excellent little 
dugout in the side of the ravine and finished it 
in one day. Next day I moved in. It was 
about ten feet square and had a lovely little 
fireplace in the wall, the whole thing being 
excavated in solid chalk, such as we used for 
filling holes in the drome and roads. Alto- 
gether I was very comfortable in my little 
burrow. But I did not occupy it long. My 
"Napoo" was soon to come! 

I was now in command of a "flight" of aero- 
planes and had been on patrol in the air daily 
since rejoining the Squadron. One mommg, 
a few days after my dugout was completed, 
the barrage fire of the guns, which we could 
hear incessantly now, having started, I was 
detailed for offensive patrol. The Hun had 
not been very busy in the air for some time, 
having been battered about quite a lot, but, as 
I soon learned to my cost, even a worm will 
turn sometimes. 
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Arriving on the line, I was patroling about, 
at a height of approximately 12,000 feet, keep- 
ing a sharp lookout for hostile aircraf L I was 
taking advantage of the outline of the trenches 
below me, and of the wind, which was blowing 
northward; so by traveling southeast I went 
into the wind and into the deepest part of the 
new salient. 

My intention was to cross the line at Le 
Transloy and work northward down wind, 
thereby getting the added speed of the wind 
and so baffling "Archie." At the same time, 
should there be any Huns to the north and 
west of me, they would have to pass me or else 
get cut off from their own lines. With this in 
view I acted accordingly. 

While traveling southeast, the sun being up, 
I observed several Allied planes flying about 
in front of me, on my right. Paying no more 
attention to them, I had crossed Le Transloy 
and was thinking of turning northward, when 
I espied two. more planes. From their silhou- 
ettes they looked to me like Allied planes com- 
ing towards me, and I thought they were 
returning from a patrol. 

I watched them a minute longer, then saw 
they were making dead up into the sim, which 
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would be a position very disadvantageous to 
me should they prove to be Huns. 

Paying no more attention to them, however, 
thinking they were Allies, I turned northward 
and westward, away from the sun, when sud- 
denly I heard the snap and rattle of a machine 
gun. Sure enough, I was attacked! 

The next thing I knew, my watch disap- 
peared from the dashboard, • having been hit 
by a bullet. The Hun was attacking from the 
top and rear. Immediately I turned sharply, 
or did an "Immelmann turn." Then the truth 
flashed upon me I The two machines I had 
observed just before were not Allies after all, 
but Hims. What was worse, they had so 
fooled me as to get into an advantageous posi- 
tion, between me and the sun, thus blinding 
me. Imagine my discomfiture — and my 
plight I 

Blindly I held on my course, striving in vain 
to see my enemy, who was now in the direct 
orbit of light, or the dead glare of the sun. 

Then, as I was pulling my machine over a bit 
more to the right, with the intention of getting 
around for a side look at the Hun, without 
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looking into the sun, I felt a sharp twinge of 
pain in the back of my head, and thought I 
was hit there. 

At the same instant a Hun machine shot 
past me, and I saw one of my flight open fire 
onhim, I was stiU turning, now intending to 
dive at that Hun, when I saw him collapse in 
midair, his wings crumpling up. Then he 
dropped rapidly— a very gratifying sight to 
mel 

My patrol had been disorganized by the 
sudden attack of the enemy, but now assembled 
once more. While congratulating myself that 
we had sustained no damage, I grew very faint 
and had a heavy choking sensation. I wanted 
to take a deep breath, but found that I 
couldn't. In fact, I had the greatest diflSculty 
in breathing at all. Then, to add to my horror, 
I discovered I was spitting blood. I had a 
hemorrhage — and I was between 10,000 and 
12,000 feet up 1 

Automatically picking out a green light, I 
fired it and left the patrol. Everything seemed 
to be growing very black and dim, and a dead 
heavy sensation was bothering me in the right 
side of my chest. 
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I don't remember much of what occurred 
after that, except that I crossed the line and 
saw the gromid coming closer and closer. 

After that, all was oblivion 1 

It was my "Napoo l" 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SONG FROM A STKETCHEB. 

How I landed after receiving my wound I 
do not know! I had fainted on nearing the 
ground, but came down behind our own lines. 

When I woke up and looked around, it soon 
became evident that I was in good hands. The 
atmosphere of the place told me, from previous 
experience, that I was once more in a hospital 
cot bed. I saw that I was in a marquee tent, 
one on the order of a field hospital. Then a 
spasm of coughing seized me, and the miserable 
sensation of blood rising in my throat almost 
strangled me. This brought a Red Cross 
orderly to my side. 

He attended to my iomiediate needs, and a 
white-dad nurse very tenderly gave me some- 
thing to drink. When I could speak, I asked 
her, "Where am I ?" being curious to know my 
whereabouts. 

"That's all right now I Be quiet and go to 
sleep 1'' said the nurse, turning to attend to 
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someone else, but glancing back at me the 
while. 

I winked at the orderly, who came to my 
side once more. Knowing something of the 
wiles of hospital life, I felt that if I made 
friends with him, I should probably get the 
information I wanted. On drawing near, he 
bent down and whispered: 
What is it, sir?" 
Have you got a cigarette?" I asked faintly. 

"I don't think you can smoke, sir," he 
replied. 

"That's all right," I said. "One won't hurt 
me. I must have a cigarette." 

He went away, presently coming back with 
a "gasper," which he placed between my lips 
and lighted. 

If there is one thing the British soldier 
craves for and that gives him the utmost conso- 
lation in any sort of misery or suspense, it is a 
"gasper," alias a "fag," as a cigarette is com- 
monly called in the -Ajrmy. 

Drawing in the smoke with a sigh of satis- 
faction, I once more tinned to the orderly, 
and managed to get out the words : 

"Perhaps you can tell me where I am?" 
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Knowing that I probably would not rest 
till I found this out, the man droned out, all in 
one breath, as if he had repeated it dozens of 
times before : 

"YouVe in a dressing station— London 
Women's Auxiliary Hospital unit, j&eld dress- 
ing station, at Forceville. — ^Now go to sleep. 
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I tried to turn over on my side, and was 
rewarded for my effort by a sharp twinge of 
pain. So being satisfied to stay the way I was, 
I kept on smoking till presently I knew no 
more. I think I must have fallen asleep with 
that " gasper" in my mouth. 

When I awoke I felt that I was moving, and 
automatically reached for the cigarette, think- 
ing I had just dozed. Disappointed at not 
finding it, I knew right away, it being dark, 
that I was in a Red Cross ambulance. 

This time, luckily, it was a good ambulance. 
My experience of the last one I had ridden in, 
after being wounded at Neuve Chapelle in the 
early days of the war, was anything but pleas- 
ant. 

Soon the car stopped. I hung my head over 
the side of my stretcher and saw the da^k f oroi 
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of an orderly at the door. He called out : 

"AU right in here?" 

Three voices answered out of the darkness: 
"Yes, quite all right." 

Then I heard the drawl of one man dis- 
tinctly: "I say I Have you got a fag?" Just 
what I wanted myself, consequently I was all 
eyes and ears, and clamored out: "Yes, for 
Grod's sake, get me one tool" 

The orderly produced cigarettes from some- 
where, and said : 

"WiU I light it, sh-?" 

"Yes, if you don't mind," I blurted out, 
while the drawling voice said: "I can do that, 
I think." 

Handing me my cigarette, lighted^ the 
orderly disappeared. 

I was on the top stretcher of the ambulance, 
and looking across to see who was my next- 
door neighbor, I could see nothing but blank- 
ness. But the chap who had asked for the 
cigarette, whom I could not see, was a parti- 
cularly cheery devil. He kept up a constant 
little song, interluded now and then with an 
"Ouch I" or a "Damnl" as a sharp twinge of 
pain caught him, I suppose. 
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All along the way he sang, in low tones, but 
cheerily, the words of his ditty running some- 
thing like this : 

'Oh, a nice little duck and a lot of green 

peas, 
^A bottle of wine and some Stilton cheese," 

ending with the refrain, "Another little drink 
wouldn't do us any harm !" 

It sounded good to me. The song, I knew, 
was one of a favorite comedian's ditties, in a 
show popular in London at that time. 

I am not ashamed to admit that I agreed 
with the sentiment of his refrain, I was 
parched! So, yelling in the darkness as best I 
could while the ambulance rattled along, and 
thinking the man across the way would re- 
spond, I called out: 

"I say, old fellow, have you got a water- 
bottle of any kind on you, with anything in it 
fit to drink?'' 

The singing stopped, and the cheerful voice 
replied: 

"I'm not sure, cocky, but I'll have a look — 
or rather a feel! Damnably dark here, you 
know!" 
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I agreed that it was dark, and asked him : 

"Where are you hit?'* 

"Oh, just in the foot!" he replied. Some- 
where down below — ^not quite certain — except 
that I know one of those damned blighters' 
bombs exploded right underneath me." 

He passed it oflp very lightly, and this helped 
me an awful lot, so when he asked me in tiun 
where I was hit, I said : 

"YouVe got me, old boy! I don't rightly 
know, but I think it's in the buzzum. All I 
can say is, it feels damned queer." 

I found out afterwards that his foot had 
been blown off — and he didn't know it! He 
kept on singing about his "duck and green 
peas." What a spirit for a fighting man to 
have I But it is characteristic of our boys. 

By and bye we arrived at a railway siding. 
We could hear engines. "I wonder where we 
are!" I said. 

"Don't talk such platitudes, old man," re- 
sponded my singing comrade. "You must be 
a silly fellow ! Why, you're in a blinking am- 
bulance, don't you know?" 

We stopped and presently some stretcher- 
bearers came along. The singer was the first 
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to be carried out, calling: "Grood-bye, old man I 
Hope I see you on the train." "Same here!'* 
was my reply. 

Then the other two were carried out. I was 
last. Out in the cool air, after the foggy am- 
bulance, full of smoke, I tried to take a deep 
breath. Another sharp twinge in my side, then 
a fit of coughing 1 I felt awfully tight in the 
chest. 

It was black as pitch outside, but there were 
several lights dodging about in the darkness. 
I heard the rolling of a door being slid backf 
and a familiar voice quietly singing, ''Another 
little drink — ^another little drink — ^another 
little drink wouldn't do us any harm." What 
a chap that was I 

Then came the blinding glare of the hospital 
train, as I was carried into it and saw the in- 
terior of a wonderful sanitary palace, all enam- 
eled in white I 

Sliding me off the stretcher, to the accomp- 
animent of a couple of groans, the bearers 
placed me on a soft, downy bed on the wall of 
the car. Immediately I was greeted : 

"Here we are again, cocky!" There was 
my mate, — for I had dubbed him that by now. 
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"Ah, matey; all fixed up?" 

"Yes, quite all right." 

Now I got a good look at him. He was a 
very bright-faced chap, with blue eyes, a little 
upturned nose, and a small blond mustache, 
and struck me at first as being Irish. He 
pulled himself up, to get a better look at me, 
I suppose, and was rewarded with a good 
bump on his head that must have made him 
see stars. A bit bewildered, he lay down, with 
a few remarks reflecting on the architecture of 
the train, more especially the roof. 

We carried on a conversation for a while, 
then two orderlies came through the train, 
dishing out beef tea in big mugs. This was 
very grateful to me, for I had not eaten for 
quite a long time. I didn't know just how 
long I had been "out," but if I had been 
brought down that morning I had not eaten a 
thing since ; so I felt very hungry and started 
"grousing" because there wasn't something 
more to follow. Then we chatted again, with 
not one word of the battle front being men- 
tioned, and I gradually dozed off again. 

A very peculiar thing about the men of the 
line (especially officers) is that they very sd- 
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dom "talk shop," even when everything is go- 
ing smoothly with them, God knows they are 
glad enough to get away from it, in every 
sense of the words, though only too anxious to 
get into it when duty or their country calls. 
That is, if the man is a human being with red 
blood in his veins. 

When I awoke, I felt the train moving. 
Presently some hot broth and hardtack was 
brought around. This I consumed with great 
avidity — and still felt hungry. 

Some time early in the morning, having 
dozed again, I awoke with a fit of coughing. 
The train was standing still. There were 
sounds of activity outside and now and then 
the screech of a siren and the deep-toned 
whistle of a boat. 

Then they started moving out the boys in 
our "van." One by one they disappeared 
through the big doorway. My turn came and 
I was carried out into the early morning air. 
Straight across some railway tracks my bearers 
went to the docks. 

The hospital ship for Old Blighty was wait- 
ing for us. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

BACK HOME IN BLIGHTT. 

The wounded were toted up a gangplank 
one after another — a long line of us — on to 
the hospital ship. Then down into the saloon, 
where all the orderlies and nurses were busily 
»g.ged, dossing wom«is and mWstering I 
those in dire need of attention. 

Presently my wound was attended to. I 
had been shot through the lower part of the 
right lung. The bullet not having come out 
on the other side, they spent some time trying 
to figure out where it had gone. No X-ray 
was available, and they could not do much, 
except plug up the little hole. I looked at it 
— ^not much bigger, if as big as a threepenny- 
bit — aright between the fourth and fifth ribs. 

They made me quite comfortable on the ship. 
My woimd was not such a serious one then, 
although painful, every breath I took being 
misery. I looked about for my cheerful ac- 
quaintance of the hospital train, but could not 
find him. 

S19 
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The man on my right lay very still. His 
face was all bandaged up, only his nose stick- 
ing out and two eyeholes visible. The man on 
the left, in another stretcher, was emitting a 
few groans as his wounds were being dressed. 
They were in the region of his neck and he 
could not talk, nor the chap on my right either. 
So I composed myself to sleep once more. 

An orderly awakened me by bringing some 
food, in the shape of a few very nice thin sand- 
wiches and a cup of hot tea. It was difficult 
for me to eat, being in a lying posture, but 
somehow I managed it. I was getting sorer 
and stiffer every minute now. God, how it 
pamed ! 

Alternately dozing and waking, the pas- 
sage across the Channel ended at last. AU 
was now activity and bustle. The rattle of 
winches, the shrill whistle of the boatswain, 
the noise of unloading, all penetrated to the 
saloon, where, too, there was the hubbub of 
moving the patients. 

Once more I was toted out by two stretcher- 
bearers, with another cigarette in my mouth, 
produced by one of the A. M. C. (Army Med- 
ical Corps). I came out into bright simshine 
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and was carried along the dock or quay, into 
another hospital train. 

In Old Blighty once morel 

On the way up the quay I noticed dozens of 
"walking cases" — ^wounded laddies who could 
walk— all smoking and joshing each other and 
cavorting around, feeling very pleased with 
life and yelling to the curious spectators, 
"Are we downhearted?" Then would come 
the answer — a big, hearty "NO I" 

On the hospital ship we had all been asked 
what part of the British Isles our home was 
in, so as to verify the War Office report to the 
next of kin, giving the condition of the case, 
whether serious or otherwise; also that each 
might be sent to a hospital near his home, or 
wherever he desired to go. 

A couple of hours later the train pulled into 
Charing Cross station. London at last! 

Anxious crowds collect to meet all the hos- 
pital trains bearing the woimded back from 
the front, and as the boys come out through 
the station exits, walking by themselves, sup- 
ported by comrades, or borne on stretchers, 
the people show their heartfelt gratitude ; some 
weeping, others cheering and applauding, and 
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still others trying to express their feelings by 
kindly words and greetings. 

Even the flower "girls" — ^the old women that 
sell flowers outside the station — donate the 
widow's mite — a flower judiciously and ten- 
derly placed on some fighting man's stretcher 
as he passes. 

The "walking cases," on the other hand, 
cheer for "Old Blighty" and the people, 
drowning many expressions of sorrow with 
their never-ending "Are we down-hearted?" 
or with a song, waving their hands in greeting 
to friends in the crowd. 

God knows the people of England do real- 
ize that there is a war on! Nine-tenths of the 
families have been hit or are directly concerned 
in one way or another. The mothers, sisters, 
widows, orphans, and families at home really 
have played, and play today, the hardest part 
of all in the war. Theirs has been or is the sus- 
pense of waiting, waiting — for what? Who 
knows what day may bring them the fatal little 
message : 

"The War Oflfice regrets to annoimce the 
death of .*' 
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Now I was driven up through the Strand, 
across Trafalgar Square, up Haymarket, 
along Piccadilly, and thence to a private hos- 
pital in Park Lane, followed by the pitying 
glances of pedestrians who knew what the 
ambulance meant. Many times I had seen 
such a trip being made by others, but little did 
I expect that I myself would ever ride through 
London in this manner. 

The hospital to which I was taken — ^Dr. 
S 's — ^is one of the best and most up-to- 
date in London. Why I was sent there I do 
not know, but I was certainly in luck, having 
vivid recollections of my former sojourn in a 
military hospital. This one was homelike. 

When I found myself taken up in an ele- 
vator to a bright, sunshiny private room, from 
which I could look out into Hyde Park, the 
only thing I found lacking was company. The 
idea of being alone did not appeal to me at all. 

Presently entered a very pretty "V. A. D." 
— a kind of nurse belonging to the Volunteer 
Auxiliary Department of the Red Cross. The 
V. A. D.s were very anxious to help woimded 
soldiers and studied very hard for their part, 
but were imder the supervision of the regular 
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trained nurses. One of their duties was to tidy 
up your room, and after awhile my room used 
to ]be very imtidy — on purpose I A pretty 
V. A. D. was such a comfort in one's loneli- 
ness. 

But I was a very sick man at first, and won- 
dered when my wound was going to be treated. 
Then a military doctor entered, looked at my 
chart, which had been made out and posted 
on the wall, reading: 

"G. S. W. (gunshot woimd) — aright chest.'* 

He looked at me, stripped off the bandages, 
with the assistance of the nurse (mild curses 
by the V.A.D. without!) and said: 

"We'd better have an X-ray photo of this 
man taken. I can see no outlet of the bullet." 

Then, feeling along my ribs, and prodding, 
he tried to locate the bullet, asking occasion- 
ally, " Does that hurt?" Finally he reached a 
particularly sore spot, whereat I yelled. This 
spot he f oimd in my back, two inches from the 
spine, and deduced from it that the bullet had 
richocheted off a rib and gone around. 

Next morning I was carried up to the X-ray 
room and had my photo taken. The buDet 
was f oimd to be where the doctor had surmised. 
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So I thought I was in for an operation, but 
surgical science has taken immense strides dur- 
ing this war, and a little electromagnet, judi- 
ciously placed, drew the bullet along the course 
it had taken. Inch by inch, day by day, it 
came gradually to the surface, until one fine 
day it was picked out and handed to me. 

All this while the woimd had been sprayed 
and cleansed daily, to keep it antiseptic, but 
septic poisoning finally set in, and I had a seri- 
ous time, many of the cells of my lung being 
affected. But I gradually recovered even 
from this, and used to take strolls in the park 
across the way. 

After two and a half months in the hospital 
(thank the Lord the V. A. D. was there!) I 
was at length discharged, and was sent on con- 
valescent leave. 

The day I left Dr. S 's most excellent 

establishment, I felt as if I was stepping on 
ah*. Out at last, and with three months' solid 
leave 1 Wonderful eff^ect leave has on a fellow 1 
I didn't seem to mind my woimd at all. 

Then I had the good luck to be offered a 
shooting trip in old Scotland, and returned to 
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London three weeks later, to spend my time 
cavorting aromid the metropolis. 

On the expiration of my leave I was ordered 
to report for ^'light duty" as instructor in fly- 
ing on Salisbury Plain, where I was delighted 
to find myself once more. Thrai, voluntarily 
getting a non-combatant job in the Flying 
Corps at the front, I took an aeroplane up one 
day to a great height, against the advice of the 
''docs/' The result was a hemorrhage and 
complete breakdown I 

I was then placed on the retired officers' list, 
with the brevet rank of major, having been 
finally sent home ''unfit for active service" in 
October, 191T. 

A few days later I sailed for the United 
States, with the intention of doing something 
in the American air service. But I soon found 
that my flying days in this war were ended. 

I was out of it! 
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Meanings of Technical Words and Phrases, British Army 
Slang, French Expressions, and Abbrevia- 
tions nsed by the Anthor. 



Ac Emma. — ^An air mechanic, or mechanic of the air service. 
So called because the initials, A. M., are pronounced "Ac 
Emma" in the signal code which prevents confusion of 
letters of similar sound. 

Aerodrome. — ^A piece of level ground set apart for the use 
of airmen in starting and landing with their machines; 
usually having facilities for the storage, upkeep, and re- 
pair of the machines. 

All out. — ^An aeroplane engine is said to be working "all 
out" wjien it is giving its best possible service, or work- 
ing to its utmost capacity. 

A. BI. 0. — ^Army Medical Corps. 

Archie. — ^The British army nickname for anti-aircraft artil- 
lery fire. 

Backwash. — ^The condition of the air immediately behind 
an aeroplane in flight, which often affects the course of 
a machine following close behind or passing near its taili 

Bank. — To incline an aeroplane sidewise while making a 
turn. 

BUfhty. — ^The British soldier's term of affection for Eng- 
land. 

Boia. — ^French for **wood" or **forest." 

Bmnpy days. — ^Days when the condition of the weather is 
such that an aeroplane encounters "bumps" in the air, 
the effect resembling those when an automobile passes 
over bumps in a road. 

Bob. — The flyer's short term for an aeroplane. 

BoEsing. — ^The sound of the signals made by wireless ap- 
paratus. 

O'est la gaerre I— French for "That is war I" 

Checks. — ^Blocks of wood, etc., placed beneath the wheels 
of an aeroplane before starting the engine, t,o keep the 
machine from moving while the engine is being tested 
before flight. 
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dicnit flags. — ^Flags so placed and flown in an aerodrome 
as to direct the coarse of a pilot making a circuit of the 
drome. 

0. O. — Commanding officer. 

Oonk out. — To stop; applied to the working of an engine. 

Do in.— ^n English idiom signifying to kill, stop, or flnish; 
similar to the American ''do up.'' 

Drift ivlies. — In an aeroplane, supporting wires running 
fore-and-aft of the machine. 

Drome. — ^An aerodrome, or flying-fleld; the field headquarters 
of a flying squadron. 

Dnmirf— The circular tray from which ammunition ia fed to 
the Lewis machine-gun. Each tray contains 47 cartridges. 

Dud. — Poor or defective; a term usually applied ia eon- 
tempt to a defective engine or machine. 

Emma Gee.— A machine gun. So called because the letters 
M. G. (machine gun) are pronounced "Emma Gee'' ift the 
airman's signal code. (See "Ae Emma.") 

Fag.— -A cigarette. 

TUght commander. — ^The officer in command of a flight of 
aeroplanes, usually a unit of Ave machines. 

Fuselage. — ^The frame of an aeroplane, which carries the 
wings, tail, rudder, engine, propeller, and nacelle, or body. 

Gasper. — ^A cigarette; the term is mostly used by British 
officers. 

Grousing. — Grumbling or flnding fault. 

Gmmmet. — ^A pilot's name for the large flying helmet 
usually issued to flying students. 

Hangar. — ^A shed or shelter for a flying-machine. 

Hun. — ^A term of reproach for a German, generally used by 
the Allies and first suggested by the Kaiser's comparison 
of his troops to the Muns under Attila, who overran 
Europe in the fifth century. They were an ugly and 
savage race. The term is also jokinj^ly applied in British 
flying schools to student flyenr^ in tiids ease it is a eor- 
n:9tion of "young 'un." 

ymiw^imMiii tarns — ^A sharp turn, named after a former Ger- 
man pilot, and now a favorite stunt of the flghting scout. 
It reverses the direction of flight, and places the flyer at 
a lower altitude very quickly. 
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Indinometer. — ^An instrument which shows the angle at 
which an aeroplane is inclined, while ascending or 
descending in the air. 

Joyxlde. — In an aeroplane, a trip of a passenger for pleas- 
ure or experience. 

Joystick. — The air pilot's nickname for the npright bar 
with which he controls the upward or downward £rection 
of the aeroplane. 

Lewis. — A machine-gun invented by Ool. Lewis, an Ameri- 
can, and adopted hj the British for use on aeroplanes. 

Loiry.— A motor truck. 

M.PJC. — ^Miles per hour. 

Kacelle. — ^The body of an aeroplane, exclusive of the framed 
wings, tail, and under-carriage; the place in which the 
pilot sits, or the cockpit^ forms part of the nacelle. 

Kapoo. — ^A corruption of the French ''ne plus" (no more); 
used bv the British army in France to express the idea of 
an end, or the finish of anything. Thus, ''Napoo for 
him" means '"He is done for." 

K'est^e pas?— French for "Is it notf" 
Kose. — ^The bow, or foremost portion, of the body of a 
plane. 

O. 0. plane. — ^"Officer commanding plane." The pilot of an 
aeroplane. 

Pancake. — To bring (an aeroplane) to the ground in a level 
position; that is, flattened out like a pancake, so that it 
lights on its tail as well as the wheels. 

PetroL — Gasoline; so called in England and France. 

Pitot tube. — ^An instrument which registers the speed of an 
aeroplane in flight. 

Plane. — ^An aeroplane; also, one of the flat surfaces or wings 
which support the machine in flight. 

Prop. — ^The flyer's abbreviation of "propeller." 

Pnt the wind up. — (English slang.) One is said to "put 

the wind up" another when he makes the other nervous, 

or, in American slang, '^gets his goat." 
Pylims. — ^Pillars or poles used to outline the limits of an 

aerodrome or to direct the flight of a pilot in making a 

circuit of the drome. 
QnUL — ^English slang for a gold sovereign, or 20-shilling 

piece, equivalent fo about five dollars. 
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Bevs. — A short tenn for "revolutions," applied to aa 
engine or propeller. 

B.F.C. — Eoyal Hying Corps. 

B.P.M. — Bevolutions per minute. 

Solo flight. — ^A flight in the air alone, either of a solitary 
machine or of a pilot without a passenger; a student's 
flight without an instructor. 

B.E. — Boyal Engineers. 

Sapper. — A private soldier of the Boyal Engineers. 

Smoke, or smudge, fires. — ^Fires of damp fuel built on the 
ground in an aerodrome or elsewhere, as a day signal to 
attract the attention of or guide pilots when flying. 

Take off. — To leave the ground in beginning a flight in an 
aeroplane. 

Tarmac. — A smooth section of ground in front of a hangar, 
asphalted or oil surfaced, to prevent the raising of dust 
by aeroplane propellers and facilitate taking machines in 
and out of the hangar. 

Taxi. — (Taxied, taxiing.) To move an aeroplane on its 
wheels along the ground, by its own power, as in leaving 
or approaching a hangar, or in turning into the wind in 
starting a flight. 

Tracer ballet. — ^A bullet that can be traced through the air 
by means of its visible trail of Are or smoke. 

Van. — ^An English railway freight car; sometimes applied 
to the coaches of a hospital train. . 

V.A.D, — ^An amateur nurse, or a member of the Volunteer 
Auxiliary Department of the British Bed C)ross. 

Vingt-et-un. — ^French for twenty-one. The name of a popu- 
lar game of cards, so called from the method of counting 
points. 

Windy. — ^English slang for "nervous'' or "agitated." 



